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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The reply made to President 
Wilson’s note of February 25 by Premiers Lloyd George 
and Millerand was published by Acting Secretary of 

; State Polk on March 5, together with 
The Adriatic ‘ 
Difficulty the text of other documents dealing 
with the Adriatic difficulty. The note 
of Premier Nitti of January 9 sets forth the compromise 
which Italy was prepared to accept, and failing this, Italy 
insisted on the fulfilment of the Treaty of London. On 
January 14 Premiers Clemenceau and Lloyd George re- 
plied in a note which conceded practically everything 
Italy demanded. The answer sent by Jugoslavia on Jan- 
uary 26 to the Allies’ ultimatum of January 20 calls at- 
tention to the fact that the propositions made by the 
Premiers depart from the principles proclaimed at the 
Peace Conference concerning the rights to independence 
and self-determination inherent in peoples, and that these 
propositions harmonize neither with the wishes of the 
population nor with economic and geographic conven- 
iences; the Jugoslav Government, however, was willing 
to accept a solution arrived at either by arbitration or 
plebiscite. It protested against being brought under a 
treaty the terms of which were concluded without its 
knowledge by outsiders, and it declared that it could not 
accept the Premiers’ plan as it stood. 


Replying to President Wilson’s note of February 25, 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand repeat the assurance 
given previously to President Wilson that they “ have 
never had any intention of making a 
definite settlement of the questions 
raised without obtaining the views of 
the American Government.” They admit that the plan 
of settlement proposed by the President, namely, a settle- 
ment mutually agreeable to Italy and Jugoslavia, is the 
ideai way of settling the question, and they profess their 
willingness “to do their utmost to reach a settlement by 
this road.” To this end they invite the President to join 
them in making a formal proposal to Italy and Jugo- 
slavia to negotiate such an agreement. Should an agree- 
meni not be reached, the Governments of France, Great 
Britain and the United States would again take up the 
maiter. Speaking of Albania, they practically accept the 
President’s views: With regard to the Treaty of Lon- 
don, the Premiers point out the necessity they were under 


Notes of Feb. 26 
and March 5 


of keeping the terms of the said treaty secret during the 
war, and the present obligation of abiding by it should 
they fail of success in obtaining an agreement, in which 
Italy would concur, thus’ annulling and replacing the 
treaty: 

They cannot disguise the fact that should no voluntary settle- 
ment of this kind be attained, the Treaty of London, to which 
they set their hand in 1915, would then become the only valid 
alternative so far as they were concerned, 

President Wilson’s reply to this note was handed to 
the Allied Powers on March 5 at Paris, and was given 
to the public on March 7. It is conciliatory in tone but 
forceful. The President declares that he could not pos- 
sibly join in withdrawing the memorandum of December 
g; this memorandum, he maintains, should remain as the 
basis of reference representing the combined views of the 
French, British and American Governments. He is will- 
ing to consent to abandon the so-called buffer State and to 
limit the proposed free State to the corpus separatum of 
Fiume, under the sovereignty of the League. He re- 
affirms that “ he cannot possibly approve any plan which 
assigns to Jugoslavia in the northern districts of Albania 
territorial compensation for what she is deprived of else- 
where.” 

On the question of the Treaty of London, the Presi- 
dent says he is unable to find in the “ exigencies of mili- 
tary strategy” sufficient warrant for exercising secrecy 
with the United States; and that this Government, at the 
Peace Conference, did not consider itself bound by secret 
treaties of which it had previously not known the exist- 
ence. As a consequence the French and British Prime 
Ministers will “ not expect the United States to approve 
the execution of the terms of the Treaty of London ex- 
cept in so far as that Government may be convinced that 
those terms are intrinsically just and are consistent with 
the maintenance of peace and settled order in South- 
eastern Europe.” 


Home News.—The debate on the Versailles Treaty 
has been proceeding perfunctorily; although four more 
of the Lodge reservations passed, there seems to be little 
hope of the ultimate ratification of 
the Republican program. On March 
2, the Monroe Doctrine reservation 
was passed by a vote of 58 te 22; on March 4 the 
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Shantung reservation was passed by a vote of 48 to 21, 
after it had been amended by striking out the names of 
Japan and China. In its final form the reservation reads: 
“The United States withholds its assent to Articles 156, 
157, and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with 
respect to any controversy which may arise under said 
articles.” On March 4 the Lodge reservation on the 
selection of American representatives on organizations 
created by the treaty, as amended by the substitute reser- 
vation drawn up by Senator Walsh of Montana and sub- 
mitted to the bi-partisan committee, was passed by a vote 
of 55 to 14. A reservation limiting the obligation of the 
United States to assume expenses for the functioning of 
the League of Nations was passed on March 6 by a vote 
of 46 to 25. 

On March 4, the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 254 to 85, defeated a motion to repeal the Prohibition 
Enforcement act and to eliminate the appropriation of 
$4,500,000 to carry it out. 

On the same day the State of New Jersey filed a suit 
in the Supreme Court of the United States to have the 
Constitutional Prohibition act declared null and void, and 

to prevent enforcement of the Vol- 

stead act, on the ground that the 

rights of New Jersey as a sovereign 
violated. Some of the reasons urged in 
support of the suit are that the amendment does not 
properly fall under Article V of the Constitution, that 
there is no power in Congress to pass, and no power in 
the States to ratify such an amendment; that it was not 
properly passed by Congress and submitted to the Presi- 
dent; that three-fourths of the States have not ratified 
it in the Constitutional sense; that it establishes a cen- 
tralization of power and authority without the consent 
of the people of New Jersey, and is therefore inconsistent 
with the fundamental purposes expressed in the preamble 
of the Constitution, and establishes a precedent whereby 
no powers will be reserved to the respective States. 

Concerning the Volstead act the State of New Jersey 
charges that it is unconstitutional, void and beyond the 
power of Congress to enact, because it was made a law 
under an unconstitutional amendment, is inappropriate 
to enforce the prohibitions contained in the Prohibition 
act, is a violation of the rights of New Jersey to control 
its domestic affairs and concerns, reduces taxable values 
in the State and so destroys the State’s free and inde- 
pendent government, deprives the State of revenue to the 
imount of $2,442,899 annually; punishes the people of 
the State for acts permitted by the State, restricts the 
practice of physicians and surgeons, thus jeopardizing 
public health, prohibits non-intoxicating liquors not in- 
cluded in the alleged amendment, and by so doing 
interferes with the regulation of the health, liberty and 
property of the citizens of the State. 

In its brief against the constitutionality of the Prohibi- 
tion act the State of Rhode Island alleges that the act is 
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“a direct violation of jurisdiction and powers of the State 
4 b 4 ” 
hetend and the rights of its people, and that 
ee the theory of government on which it 
Suis _ a? : 

is based is “so subversive of funda- 

mental principles that its acceptance would bring about a 
constitutional revolution.” 

It would convert the sovereignty of the people into a sover- 
eignty of officials. It would endanger civil liberty and those in- 
numerable rights that have been inherited from the common 
law since the time of Magna Charta. Under its application the 
boundary established by the Constitution between Federal and 
State authority could be shifted at will, as officials might be in- 
fluenced by political cowardice or expediency. In fact, all power 
might be absorbed by the Federal Government and the States be- 
come dependencies, States only in name, for the mere purpose 
of having equal representation in the Senate. 

Twenty-one States joined with the Federal Govern- 
ment in petitioning that the suit of Rhode Island be dis- 
missed, and, in doing so, subscribed to the brief filed by 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes, in which it was maintained that 
Rhode Island had not brought any complaint “ which 
might be regarded as the proper subject of judicial con- 
sideration.” The brief continued: 

We submit that the conception involved in the bill of complaint, 
that an amendment duly submitted by Congress on the vote of 
two-thirds of each House and duly ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States is still subject to judicial review and 
may be held for naught through judicial action by virtue of a 
process of implied restrictions upon the amending power—restric- 
tions which thus set up by judicial decree would be unalterable 
by any constitutional process—is a conception of the most ex- 
travagant character and opposed to the fundamental principles of 
our Government. No principle of judicial action can possibly 
be invoked for sustaining such an authority. 


Kentucky and Massachusetts have also made appeals 
involving the validity of the Prohibition act. 


Armenia.—-Once again the Turks are at their old and 
infamous work of butchering the helpless Armenians. 
This time the scene of the worst slaughter is Marash, one 
of the towns occupied by a French 
patrol. As usual, the unfortunate 
Armenians were driven from their 
homes and shot as they fled. Of late the mission com- 
pounds have been thronged with frenzied, hungry crowds 
praying food and safety. Not even hospitals and orphan- 
ages escaped the fury of the unspeakable Turks, who shot 
the unfortunate children as if they were dangerous 
animals. Marash was besieged for many days and finally 
for some reason or other the French, under General 
Querette, left the city, followed by a large number of 
refugees who attempted to reach Islahie, seventy-five 
miles distant. It is estimated that 1,000 died on the 
way; the Armenians themselves declare that 10,000 of 
their people have lost their lives during the present 
uprising. Meanwhile the Allies continue their policy of 
temporizing with evil, one day announcing that this will 
be done with the Turks, the next day withdrawing their 
Naturally the American friends of 
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Armenia are indignant over this policy or lack of policy. 
Writing in the New Armenia for February, Professor 
Angelo Hall of the U. S. Military Academy says: 

Now there is talk of rehabilitating the Turkish Empire, and 
once more subjecting the Armenians to the tender mercies of the 
Turk. The high financiers and capitalists desire it. Do the 
plain people of England, France, and America desire it also? Do 
we desire war, famine and pestilence—and still more war, 
famine and pestilence? If not, let the rulers of the nations do 
right. Let the Turk be shorn of his sovereignty over Armenia 
as he has been shorn of his sovereignty over Arabia and 
Palestine. 

General Antranik, an Armenian patriot, who recently 
arrived in the United States, declares: 

I cannot sleep, or rest, because I always see before my eyes 
thousands of Armenian refugees beseeching immediate assist- 
ance, I have been fighting the Turk since 1889 and I 
know his tricks. I know that he is but biding his time to descend 
upon my people again, and I have come to request the American 
Government to give us military, financial and economic assistance. 
Armenia is helpless unless her Allies in the Great War come to 
her assistance. We need arms and munitions of all kinds. We 
would like to have American officers detailed to help train 
Armenian troops, particularly those in the technical branches, 
for there we are sadly lacking. Our men are not lacking in 
courage, for my own men always fought in the vanguard of the 
Russian forces operating against the Turks until the collapse 
of the Russian armies after the fall of the empire. We have 
formed a republic in Russian Armenia, but Turkish Armenia is 
still in the hands of the Ottomans and we would free our 
brothers with our own armies, if that be necessary. 

If history repeats itself, the fate of Armenia is hopeless. 
In the Crimean War England and France protected the 
Turk. Some twenty years later Gladstone all but wept 
over the new massacres perpetrated by England’s ally, 
Turkey, and England again protected the unspeakable 
creature. Later came the Sassoon massacres, then the 
Adana massacre, and then again the massacres of the 
World War, Turkey now being a friend of Germany, and 
lastly comes Marash, while England and France are 


at the old game of jugglery. 


Ireland.—The Bishops’ Lenten pastorals, now at hand 
through the advent of Irish papers, are full of the spirit 
of most lofty patriotism. The letter of the venerable 
Cardinal of Armagh denounces the 
injustice of British rule, condemns 
partition and declares that force can- 
not be substituted for good government. Archbishop 
Walsh of Dublin finds reasons for grave apprehensions 
rather than for hope. Archbishop Gilmartin of Tuam 
points out that the people are engaged in a struggle for 
the natural right of governing themselves. “The end 
and mission of all governments is the welfare of the 
people. Hence if the people think they are misgoverned 
they have a right and duty to seek for a change of gov- 
ernment.” Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe asserts that 
“liberty is trodden under foot as it used to be in Poland 
under Russia.” Bishop O’Doherty of Clonfert finds that 
Ireland is subjected to “a regime of militarism for which 
history can scarcely find a parallel.” 


The Bishops and 
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It is now frankly and openly a regime of the bomb and 
bayonet and the most modern engines of war. There is no 
freedom of public expression in the press or on the platform. 
On secret information or on mere suspicion men are being 
taken away from their homes and families, and deported to 
England without even a charge formulated against them. 


Continuing, the Bishop says that Britons commiserate 
the victims of the Bastille, seven in number, but have 
no word of sympathy for the hundreds of Irishmen who 
are languishing without even indictment in English jails. 
Children are torn from parents, houses are raided at all 
hours of the day and night, fairs and markets are declared 
illegal, savage sentences are inflicted for the singing of 
songs which have been heard on concert platforms these 
fifty years past. 


We are harried and pilloried for one reason only, because 
the rash element of the people have dared to assert for their 
native land the principles which have been dinned into their 
ears for the last five years, namely, the right of small nations 
to be free. 


Bishop McHugh of Derry denounces the injustice of 
Lloyd George’s proposals and appears to believe that the 
Prime Minister is lacking in sincerity. Dr. McHugh pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


One need only read the introductory remarks of the Prime 
Minister when propounding his partition scheme in the House 
of Commons to see that he is conscious that there is neither 
reality nor justice behind it. 

“T cannot” [he says] “think of any proposals that you can put 
forward from this House which would be in the least practicable 
or acceptable to British opinion at the present moment, or 
which would have any chance of acceptance now in the present 
condition of Ireland.” 

The want of reality behind the whole show becomes still 
more evident when we find Mr. Macpherson introducing an 
education bill for an undivided Ireland, while Mr. Lloyd 
George at the same time sets forth his scheme for carving the 
country so as to meet the wishes of the Covenanters, without 
the least regard for the sentiments of the Catholics of Ulster. 

And that Mr. Lloyd George is conscious of the injustice of 
his proposals may be seen from the following pronouncement: 
“Settlement will not be found in the enactment, but in the 
working of it.” 

How different is the Lloyd George of today from what he 
was when trying to climb into office. In 1890 he said “Recent 
by-elections prove that the country is sick and tired of Mr. 
Balfour’s baton and bayonet rule in Ireland, and of his des- 
perate attempt to repress the legitimate aspirations of a gen- 
erous nation. I come before you as a firm believer and an 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone’s noble alternative of justice to 
Ireland.” 


After pointing out another glaring inconsistency in the 
Premier’s policy, the eloquent prelate continues: 


In his labored effort to clear the way for partition, the 
Prime Minister says that there are two fundamental facts 
which must be taken into consideration. One, he says, 
is that “Irishmen claim the right to control their own concerns 
without interference from Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Welsh- 
men, They have fought for it for hundreds of years. They 
have never held it so tenaciously as they do today”; and the 
other is that “a considerable section of the people of Ireland 
are just as opposed to Irish rule as the majority of Irishmen 
are to British rule.” And, strange to say, after stating these 
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“fundamental facts,” as he calls them, he brushes aside the first, 
which, on his own acknowledgement, includes the “majority of 
Irishmen,” as if it were of no importance; and then he goes 
on to make a case for the minority by a false and distorted rep- 
resentation of the situation. 

“In the northeast of Ireland,” [he says] “you have a popula- 
tion, a fairly solid population, a homogeneous population, alien 
in race, alien in sympathy, alien in religion, alien in traditon, 
alien in outlook from the rest of the population of Ireland, and 
it would be an outrage on the principle of self-government to 
place them under the same rule as the remainder of the popula- 
tion.” To me this statement seems an outrage on truth. Mr. 
Lloyd George is reported to have said to the delegation of nine 
from the Irish National Convention that waited on him in 
London on February 13, 1918: “It is quite clear to our mind 
that no settlement would be acceptable to Ireland upon any 
basis of the division of the country. It is idle to propose par- 
tition now. We must accept the unity of Ireland as a whole. 
Anything else would lead to failure.” 

It is difficult to know where we stand with a gentleman who 
can give public expression to such contradictory statements. I 
wonder is he aware of the following facts: (1) That according 
to the census of 1911, leaving out Belfast, the Catholic popula- 
tion of Ulster exceeds that of all other denominations com- 
bined by 397 souls. (2) That in the counties of Tyrone, 
Armagh, Fermanagh (three of the six homogenous counties) 
and Derry City there is a Catholic majority of 16,836 in- 
dividuals; and (3) That in four of the so-called homo- 
geneous counties—viz., Tyrone, Armagh, Fermanagh, Derry 
County and Derry City—the Catholic population is in a 
minority of only 53. The sum total for the four counties 
mentioned, together with Derry City, is Catholics, 232,682, and 
non-Catholics, 232,735. 

Mr. Lloyd George must then confine his attention to the 
counties of Antrim and Down and the city of Belfast if he 
is to find the homogeneity of which he speaks. But even here 
facts are against the discovery he is so anxious to make, for 
in county Down he will unexpectedly knock up against 64,485 
Catholics, in Antrim 39,751 Catholics, and in the city of Bel- 
fast no less than 93,243 Catholics. 

The Bishop’s conclusion is that Lloyd George is 
aiming at an “ Orange Free State” carved out to meet 
the wish of the minority, an outrage to which Ireland 
will not submit. 


Discontent is now universal; the new bill has disap- 
pointed the people, and Dublin Castle is driving them to 
desperation by continued and heartless persecution. De- 
portations and imprisonment are more 
numerous than ever, the people of 
Dublin, for instance, are now arrested 
if caught on the street after midnight. Meantime Mac- 
Pherson, the Scotch ward of the Y. M. C. A., is telling 
Commons that “ the Government is up against a tremen- 
dously dangerous situation in Ireland.” As was to be 
expected, he neglected to say that he and French had 
created the “ situation.” Sir Horace Plunkett, who is not 
a Sinn Feiner, has bitterly denounced the Home Rule bill 
on the ground that it gives “ Ulster and a minority of not 
more than one-fifth of the Irish people a virtual manda- 
tory over Ireland, a mandatory without responsibility.” 
Apropos of the same subject, the London Daily News 


asks: 
Can the insincere jugglers who are thus mocking the maddened 
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victims of their own cowardly policy be relied upon to give real 
effect to the slight promise of happier development which may 
be hidden in its crooked promises? 

The Morning Post scores French for the present shame- 
ful conditions, declares he has failed and knows that he 
has failed. The paper suggests he resign office forth- 
with. The Graphic thinks that nothing can avert a 
fresh tragedy except the utmost coolness on the part of 
the authorities, and fears “ that any increase in the reign 
of martial law will eventually precipitate such a tragedy, 
causing dangerous complications for England in Amer- 


” 


ica. 


Mexico.—Part VIII of the Fall findings does not lag 
in interest. Theft and murder and other hideous crimes 
stand out boldly on the pages. One witness describes 
the murder of five or six Americans 
killed apparently without reason 
(p. 993). A second witness in a re- 
lation about the murder of other Americans speaks as 
follows: 

Earl Bowles jumped up and started to run, and he was shot 
through the ankle. Of course, that brought him down. They 
got upon him, and they took a machete and ran it clean through 
his body and brought it up and turned it over and brought it 
right up just as they would take a piece of beefsteak, and cut it 
off. That is the way they chopped him up (p. 997). 

The Government is again accused of deserting Ameri- 
can citizens who were finally rescued by the English and 
Germans (p. 1002). An American woman, Mrs. Wright. 
describes a raid made on a ranch: American and Mexican 
girls were carried off and maltreated, men were mur- 
dered, and the United States Government refused aid to 
Americans (pp. 1022, 1023, 1025). One Warner tells 
that when trouble was at its height Mr. Wilson wrote to 
an American consul telling people to leave Mexico as he 
would do nothing to protect them (p. 1045). The same 
witness pays handsome tribute to Mexico under Diaz, 
when law was supreme (p. 1049). Further on a witness 
relates that the fugitive black pugilist, Jack Johnson, re- 
fused service in a restaurant, called to his aid four or 
five drunken Carranzista officers who forced the service 
to the extent of $1,000 worth of food and drink for 
which they declined to pay, and, moreover, obliged the 
American proprietor to shake hands with Johnson, em- 
brace him and apologize to him (p. 1114). Dr. Hunter 
gives an illuminating description of the murder and muti- 
lation of Mexicans by Mexicans and declares that the only 
refuge of certain Americans in danger was a British con- 
sulate (pp. 1151, 1152, 1153). Ex-Secretary Lansing’s 
note, under date of June 20, 1916—synopsized some time 
since in AMERICA—scoring the Carranza Government 
for crimes, the existence of which were always denied in 
pro-Administration papers, is printed in full (pp. 1215, 
1216). The rest of the very interesting report has to do 
with protection by Mexico of American deserters, the 
pro-Germanism of Carranza and other such topics fullv 
discussed in previous reports. 
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Too Much Government 


Peter V. Masterson, S. J. 


NTIL recently representative government was a 
fetich with Americans. We have always found 
it very hard to grasp the viewpoint that would 

admit monarchy as a superior form of government. We 
come out of school proud of the spirit that wrote our 
Declaration of Independence. Did we interest ourselves 
in civil government or study law, our admiration grew 
with knowledge at the almost unexampled constructive 
statesmanship that drafted the Federal Constitution, and 
the universal good sense that through the years enabled 
the States to employ the original Constitution as a model. 


But after all, the Constitution is only an instrument, as _ 


is the Government which functions by and through it. 
Our real reverence is for the untrammeled spirit that 
literally bursts forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
for the institutions of free man that find such clear 
expression in the Constitution. 

It so happens today, that people are beginning to sus- 
pect that very little remains of the original spirit which 
cailed this great republic into being. There is, indeed, a 
subtle criticism which is slowly beginning to question 
the validity of representative government itself. Escap- 
ing analysis and almost imperceptibly, the contempt we 
have long felt for inefficient administration and corrupt 
practice in governmental affairs, is being focused upon 
the institutions themselves of representative government ; 
and the result will be that the country will gradually come 
to regard representative government as a failure, and 
will seriously question the satisfactory expression of the 
so-called institutions of free man under any form of gov- 
ernment. Of course, the point where we would regard 
representative government to have failed is not yet 
reached, we may even suppose we are far from it. But 
the point where representative government has suffi- 
ciently failed to be the object of much destructive criti- 
cism, which may even endanger the type, has been 
reached. The condition merits attention from those in- 
terested in the preservation of our particular form of 
. government, in its actual operation, the passage of legis- 
lation, for tn r the execution of the laws. 

The popular mind conceives that the great difficulty 
with government in America today is graft and favor- 
itism, and to a large extent this is the difficulty. The 
average man will shrug his shoulders at the end of a long 
political discussion and inquire: ‘“ Well, what do you 
expect? If we send such men to the legislature we must 
be prepared for an inefficient and corrupt administra- 
tion.” This friend will endorse the opinion by designat- 
ing some certain official as a particular brand of crook. 
Yet graft and its innumerable offspring have been with us 
since the beginning and long ago, in municipal and State 
administration at least, we had reached a stage of poli- 





tical resignation, though of course, a tournament for a 
clean city or a pure State is staged each election day for 
the amusement of all. 

But our latest political disease, becoming alarmingly 
acute in the last few years, is not a species of graft or in- 
efficiency, but curiously enough, though presumably op- 
posed to both, it has contributed to the aggravation of 
each of the original complaints; it is generally called pa- 
ternalism, but more accurately, too much government. 

The existence of the disease is not new. It started 
years ago with the modern Protestant movement of phil- 
anthropy and is directly attributable to its agitation. But 
what is of capital importance and seemingly not realized 
is that the State will not so easily slough the popular dis- 
satisfaction arising from a political condition where too 
much government prevails. The toleration of graft and 
mal-administration is upon the assumption that govern- 
ment will be able-to exist in the face of considerable theft 
from its vaults, and that despite block-head operation we 
have become the most prosperous nation in the world. 
But a government that is endeavoring to make its strong 
arm felt at every twist and turn of human existence, 
whether it be to buffet or protect, is certain ultimately to 
write a serious challenge to its own authority and invite 
contempt for its very form. 

It is this stage of our political history that has now 
been reached. Undue censorship of the public press, un- 
called for pronibition of alcoholic liquor, the attempt to 
establish a national educational autocracy, certain social 
measures in almost all the States, Federal anti-strike 
legislation, briefly, unprecedented extension of police 
power and even the impressment of the executive peroga- 
tive itself upon other arms of the Government and the 
nation as a whole have created the conviction that we 
are suffering from too much government. It may be, or 
it may not be that the conviction is well-founded, but 
certainly it is securely established today in the minds of 
most people, and two aspects of it are of capital impor- 
tance: First, this assault upon the personal liberty—for 
the attack is largely in this quarter—of individuals and 
of the community as a whole will not be tolerated with 
the same popular indulgence that has borne with graft 
and kindred evils for so many years; second, the present 
spirit of dissatisfaction arising out of governmental pa- 
ternalism is already being capitalized by radical writers 
for an attack on the very type of representative govern- 
ment itself. 

Take the second consideration first, and note the 
peculiar admixture of truth, half-truth and fallacy. As 
the State enlarges, it is declared, democracy diminishes. 
Representative government has been found to be the sub- 
mergence of the individual, and his exploitation, and 
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stands impeached of poisoning the well-springs of civili- 
zation. A maximum tax for the State’s support is re- 
quired and a minimum accountability rendered. After 
all, what has representative government done for our de- 
velopment as a nation, which could not have been ac- 
complished in large measure, without its legislative and 
police system? Where the great conquests of American 
civilization have been made, in the frontier civilizations 
of the Middle West of the last century, the victory was 
won before the checks of the present highly centralized 
Federal and State Governments became operative, won, 
by the vigorous individualism of the early pioneer and his 
immediate descendants. Government today has de- 
veloped along bureaucratic lines and representative gov- 
ernment has become simply domestic imperialism; the 
ideals of free government have terminated in the servile 
State. Latterly the development has been hastened and 
is as much due to a surfeit of law, its interpretation and 
execution, as to the bad motives of many of our legisla- 
tors. 

This is, to be sure, a very advanced outpost of present 
radical political thought, but it is supported by specious 
argument both from “ bad government” and “ too much 
government,” and is unwittingly aided and abetted by an 
unprecedented volume of public criticism directed against 
the Government and its officials. 

What such thought has in view is hard to imagine. 
There can be no question of reversion to the monarchical 
type, nor yet of the adoption of Communism, if the bug- 
bear of paternalism is to be avoided. The individual, it 
is clear, will never be glorified under the Socialistic State. 
But the propaganda has been quick to avail itself of 
popular dissatisfaction and has agreed with it that recent 
American political development has seriously infringed 
the ancient perogatives of a free press and free speech, 
invaded the “Englishman’s castle” and reversed the 
time-honored principle of common law, “ A man is not 
guilty until proved.” A certain plausibility is, therefore, 
given to the question; has not representative govern- 
ment failed? 

But it is the second aspect of this over-dose of law 
from which we are suffering, that is the more important, 
the dissatisfaction prevalent everywhere with the en- 
largement of the legislative and executive power of the 
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State. A good government, like a good machine will 
measure its efficiency in inverse ratio to the friction it 
creates. A frictionless government will be one hundred 
per cent perfect. And a frictionless machine can never. 
be created by continually adding parts; nor can a gov- 
ernment which passes thousands of laws a year, attempt- 
ing to legislate the individual who, by the way, precedes 
the State, out of existence, expect that in the long run 
there will not be trouble: Certainly the amount of 
respect previously possessed for the American State will 
be greatly diminished. The ready obedience of the tradi- 
tional law-abiding American citizen will not endure as 
formerly under, what seems to him, these new, unwar- 
ranted restraints. The result will be, not law and order, 
but internal tumult; there will be no diminution of crime, 
but simply an enlargement of the devious methods and 
subterfuges by which crime is committed. 

The Government should remember that within certain 
limits, “ That government is best which governs least.” 
When the Government attempts to be omnipresent, es- 
pecially where the question of personal liberty is con- 
cerned, it challenges equally the disobedience and 
contempt of the individual. The policeman is not as 
important to society as the priest or physician and the 
present effort to make him so will inevitably call forth 
the rebel in our citizenry. 

In addition to long-standing graft and inefficiency the 
American political system is now guilty of the cardinal 
sin of over-development of its power. Like a child, its 
eyes are larger than its stomach, and the present plan of 
governmental gluttony cannot long proceed without seri- 
ous organic trouble setting in. The remedy is not clear, 
nor are all the causes of the evil. Paternalism and philan- 
thropy are very closely allied, and there is much of the 
pharisee in both. Of course the infiltration of some drops 
of Christian righteousness might effect a substantial 
change in the case of graft, and remove an occasion for 
much legislation. But there will still remain deluded phil- 
anthropists and social workers. The chief internal rem- 
edies would seem to be a narrower interpretation of the 
police power of the State, the adoption of certain means 
of which the individual might avail himself when his 
personal liberty is put in jeopardy by legislative action, 
and finally a codification of national law. 


An Exchange of Problems 


Fioyp KEELER 


man to the Catholic Church the editor of the Living 


C’ commenting upon the submission of Bishop Kins- 
Church remarked : 


The quest for a Church Triumphant here on earth by men and 
women who tire of the problems of the Church Militant will 
doubtless continue, and the succession of occasional stragglers 
from the known problems of the Anglo-Saxon to the unknown 
problems of the Latin will as certainly be unbroken. 


It is the editor’s obvious purpose to make the whole 
matter of the change from Anglicanism to Catholicism a 
mere exchange of problems, complicated by a sort of 
quixotic search for the impossible, a situation in which 
one who makes the change is bound to find himself some- 
what disappointed and where, after this initial disap- 
pointment, he will be obliged to settle down to a course, 
new, but no less unsatisfactory than the old one. The 
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editor is, as so often, wide of the mark, and is obviously 
discussing something of which he can know nothing. He 
tells us that Bishop Kinsman’s logic is “ unconvincing 

to great numbers of Anglican Catholics.” We 
have already shown that the editor’s “logic” is of a 
somewhat made-to-order style, and is intended to bolster 
up what many within his own fold feel to be a very 
shaky position. Let us examine the real condition of af- 
fairs, not from the theoretical point of view of one who 
has no intention whatever of being convinced, but from 
the point of view of one who, having exchanged “ the 
known problems of the Anglo-Saxon for the unknown 
problems of the Latin” feels that he knows both sides 
of the question. 

In the first place it is not “the quest for the Church 
Triumphant here on earth” that led us who have taken 
the journey, to make the exchange. Can anyone honestly 
suppose that we were so blind as to suppose that Rome 
had no problems, or no faults on the human side, and 
that we sought or expected to find an earthly paradise? 
Could anyone suppose, contemplating the cosmopolitan 
character of her membership and the fact that they are, 
many of them, still of the earth, earthy, that we expected 
to find her congregations composed of angels and saints? 
It is quite true that many of us did not know the exact 
nature of the difficulties with which the Church has to 
contend, and her method of solving them is probably 
somewhat novel to us, but the fact remains that we were 
not such utter fools as the editor would really suppose 
us to be. 

But admitting that we have made an exchange of prob- 
lems, what is it that makes our present position the more 
desirable, yes, and not only that, but which makes us feel 
that it is the only sure haven, and makes us so earnestly 
endeavor to bring our friends and acquaintances to a 
knowledge of what we have? The problems of Anglican- 
ism, which the editor, in an attempt to appeal to certain 
racial antipathies and prejudices calls the “ problems of 
the Anglo-Saxon” are many and vital. They concern 
that thing upon which Anglo-Saxons, as a rule, pride 
themselves, the maintenance of truth. It is something of 
a puzzle to see how two exact opposites can be equally 
true. It is difficult to understand that solution of the 
problem of the Eucharist, for example, which makes it 
possible to hold that Our Lord Jesus Christ is really and 
truly present therein under the forms of bread and wine, 
in the completeness of His Divinity and of His humanity, 
there to be adored, and, at the same time, to hold that 
there is no change whatever in the consecrated species, 
that the whole service is one in mere memory of an ab- 
sent friend. Yet in any representative gathering of 
Episcopalians one will find men holding each of these 
views and acting accordingly, so that, as the writer re- 
members observing in a provincial synod which he once 
attended, the bishop who was celebrant at the opening 
service carelessly pushed aside the uncleansed chalice, 
while one of his fellow-bishops reverently genuflected 
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before what he firmly believed to be the Real Presence 
of God, the Son! 

It is difficult to understand the answer of the old ques- 
tion, “ What think ye of Christ?’ which permits one to 
say that Christ is ‘ God of God, Light of Light, Very God 
of Very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance 
with the Father. Who for us men and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made 
man” and allows another to teach, without being ex- 
pelled for heresy, that He is merely a great teacher, 
born of human parents in the ordinary course of nature, 
and while obviously favored of God and filled with His 
spirit, that He was in no wise different, except in degree 
of illumination, from many another before or since. 

It must be difficult to solve a problem which allows one 
to maintain that the “priests’’ of his Church are in 
reality sacrificial officers, with a real sacrifice and a real 
altar, commissioned to present the eternal offering of 
the Son of God before the Father, that they possess 
the power to bring Him upon those altars, that they 
have been entrusted with the tremendous responsibility 
and yet inestimable privilege of saying to the penitent 
sinner “I absolve thee”; and allows another, ordained 
just as much a “ priest ”, to hold that all those things are 
mere outworn superstitions, “fond things vainly im- 
agined,” and to proclaim himself merely a preacher and 
minister in the ordinary Protestant sense. Yet there is 
no problem of Anglicanism on which there is a so widely 
divergent set of views. The gradations and shadows of 
difference on the subject of Holy Orders would fill a 
book and then one would be apt to leave out somebody's 
idiosyncrasy in this regard. These are but a few of “ the 
known problems of the Anglo-Saxon” and the Living 
Church is certainly most welcome to them. 

Always the “unknown” has been a potent term of 
terror and the editor now conjures with it in his en- 
deavor to persuade his fellow “ Anglican Catholics” 
that they had better stick to the evils they have rather 
than make the change which will impose upon them those 
terrible “ unknown problems of the Latin.” At the out- 
set let us readily admit that these problems—the things 
which confront the Catholic Church—are unknown to 
the average Anglican even up to the time he makes the 
change. Even to the most “Catholic” Anglican there 
is something very new and strange in the surroundings 
in which he finds himself when he makes his submission 
to Catholic authority. He has been accustomed to being 
rather a rara avis in his old surroundings, and it was 
not an unpleasant feeling in many ways. His friends 
were the pick of Anglicanism, they thought much alike 
in almost everything, and as a rule there was back of it 
all a sort of racial solidarity which made them exceed- 
ingly congenial companions. Now he finds this all much 
changed. In the first place he has few if any friends. 
The acquaintances he makes have their own intimates, 
and often their train of thought is very different from 
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that to which he has been accustomed. The cosmopolitan 
character of the average Catholic congregation is apt to 
be a revelation, something of a rude shock to him. The 
matter-of-fact way in which Catholics practise their re- 
ligion is a novelty, which while it may have its elements 
of pleasure to the convert, is nevertheless new and some- 
what strange. He will therefore be tempted to compare 
the very best in Anglicanism with the ordinary run in the 
Catholic Church, and this may result in a judgment some- 
what to the disadvantage of the latter. The “problem” 
is in gaining a right perspective in this regard.~ If he 
will compare the “saints” of the two, it will do much 
to solve his difficulty, for he will see that there is some- 
thing after all in the holiness of the true Church which 
gives a power to its members and which is for the most 
part sadly lacking in his old surroundings. Of natural 
virtues there were plenty but of supernatural sanctity but 
little, and still less appreciation of what it is. 

But perhaps the greatest of these “ unknown problems 
of the Latin” and the one which the convert is the most 
surprised to find existing, is the problem why the average 
American Catholic is so supremely self-satisfied and 
seems to have so little thought for the propagation of 
the Faith which he professes. Coming from a body which 
has had for many years a well-organized system of mis- 
sionary propaganda and which, in spite of its many and 
grave doctrinal difficulties, is fairly well permeated with 
missionary spirit, it is a shock to find that within the 
Fold so little attention is paid to what really ought to be 
the very breath of life to its people, the extension of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, the carrying out of Our Lord’s 
“Last Will and Testament.” To find Catholics whose 
ideals are bound up within their own parishes, who 
possess no sort of vision of the world beyond, still lying 
“in darkness and in the shadow of death” and no con- 
cern over its redemption, is a phenomenon which is hard 
to explain. It is a real “problem.” But after all it 
merely serves to show the faultiness of the human vehicle 
and does not in any wise affect vital facts. It involves 
no fundamental contradiction. Its solution is merely a 
matter of education, and unless the plans of the Hierarchy 
are completely thwarted, the next few years will see a 
great awakening in this regard. 

To sum up the problems of the Anglo-Saxon; the 
things which confront the Catholic-minded in Anglican- 
ism are an attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, to 
harmonize the contradictory, to make black to be not 
only white, but both black and white at the same time, 
to be both Catholic and Protestant at once. It is this 
that makes the Living Church remark that “ Until the 
whole Anglican Communion shall be permeated by the 
Catholic perspective we shall lose to Rome more than we 
gain from her. Uvltra-Protestantism constantly makes 
converts for Rome.” 

Yes, but when that blissful day shall come, Anglicanism 
will cease to be Anglicanism and will no longer “ make 
converts for Rome” because it will recognize in Rome 
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the eternal city, the center of unity, and the seat of gov- 
ernment for the true Church here on earth, and will itself 
enter that fold. 

We who have made the exchange of problems are 
pledged to the working out of the problems on both 
sides. We want the Church, the Bride of Christ, to 
be “all glorious within.” It distresses us more than we 
can tell to find those who are nourished at her breasts 
callous to her charms, unmindful of her privileges, 
thoughtlessly and grudgingly rendering their minimum 
of service, for we realize how Christ is thus being 
“ wounded in the house of His friends” and His Bride 
made to lose her comeliness in the sight of men. But 
the Catholic press and the Catholic pulpit, fired with the 
zeal of this new apostolate can, and we believe will, solve 
the problem. 

After all the Church has weathered many a storm. 
When the State persecuted and oppressed her she con- 
verted it. When heresy arose she confounded it. When 
the barbarian overran her, she Christianized him. She 
alone possesses the living voice, the living authority, the 
vital principle which can energize the efforts of man and 
hasten the day when “there shall be one Fold and one 
Shepherd,” when “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea.” 


Retreats and Rottenness 


FRANCIS WHITEHILL 


E is an expert newspaper man. Starting at the 

bottom as a youthful reporter, he rose to be manag- 

ing editor of some of the country’s most influential daily 

papers. He knows the work thoroughly, its romantic ap- 

peal, its sordidness, its potency for public service, its 
frequent betrayal of the common good. 

Though he loved, and still loves, the profession with 
the affection which no newspaper man ever outgrows, he 
had never been wholly happy in it. The reality tore his 
ideals to shreds. He had not been allowed to print what 
he felt it a duty to print, he had been forced to print 
what his ethics told him was unfit for publication. He 
had been so often balked in his desire to tell the truth 
even when it would offend wealth and power, his com- 
passion and sense of fair play had so often been help- 
less to prevent the heartless exploitation of human frailty 
and sin, that his years of labor had been a long succes- 
sion of thorny days to his high-minded, sensitive heart 
and mind. 

He left the news room for the classroom, and became 
an instructor in journalism at a university. 

This man is not a Catholic. But with the Catholic 
newspaper man who discussed the subject with him, he 
agreed enthusiastically that the Catholics of this country 
ought to have an adequate press of their own, a chain of 
local Catholic dailies worthy of American Catholicism. 

One reason why this man is interested in a Catholic 
daily press is because he knows it would fulfil all his 
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ideals; he knows it would be clean, true to the people, 
unawed by gold or influence, an immense power for good. 
He is not particularly interested in a Catholic press be- 
cause it would be Catholic, but because he sees in it a 
realization of all that the secular press should be but is 
not, all that it might be had it not become rotten. 

The mission of the press, the dignity and responsibility 
of the newspaper man’s work are held so highly by this 
man that, in his last class period before leaving the uni- 
versity, he bade farewell to his Catholic students with 
these words: 

Before you enter newspaper work, go into retreat. The 
priests of your Church, I understand, before they are ordained 
to the sacred ministry, must pass a period of probation. They 
enter earnestly, deeply into themselves, seeking to know, 
finally, whether they are fitted for the work for which they 
have been so long preparing. 

Your profession is almost as great in its influence on the 
world, almost as heavily weighted with responsibility, as that 
of the Catholic priest. Therefore, you should go into retreat, 
to make sure that you are fitted to enter the work, willing to 
give all it will demand of you; and to strengthen you for your 
task if you are determined to go forward. 


But is there not something incongruous in Catholic 
young men and young women, having prepared for news- 
paper work, going into retreat before entering the em- 
ploy of the secular press? And except for a lamentably 
small number, no other field is open to them. It is as 
though a knight kept prayerful vigil in the dim chapel 
all the night in preparation for a battle in which the in- 
terests of God and His Church would suffer. Perhaps 
some knights of old were forced, in order to earn a liv- 
ing, to fight battles other than those which their hearts 
yearned to fight. But only if the warfare were to be 
holy, would preparation by vigil and fast seem appro- 
priate. 

The former managing editor and instructor in journal- 
ism has no illusions about the rottenness of the secular 
press. His nostrils have smelled the stench. Therefore 
it is not probable he imagined that the leaven of young 
Catholicism on which he worked could transform the 
whole mass. This, then, is what he had in mind: by the 
time his students are ready to leave school and become 
newspaper men and women in earnest, there will be a 
Catholic press ready to absorb their youthful energies, 
their splendid enthusiasm, their high ideals of service. 

It would not be a matter of great surprise if this man 
honestly believed that there would be, in a few years, a 
strong daily Catholic press in the United States. He 
realizes the numerical strength of American Catholics, 
their marvelous achievements in the past. It is but na- 
tural that he should think it an obvious thing for them to 
establish an adequate press of their own. It is not im- 
probable, he imagines, that most American Catholics have 
read and are, at last, ready to act on the words of Pope 
Pius X: 

In vain will you build churches, give missions, found schools 
—all your works, all your effort will be destroyed if you are 
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not able to wield the defensive and offensive weapon of a loyal 
and sincere Catholic press. 

So vehement was this man’s denunciation of the rot- 
tenness of the press that his students will never forget 
the force with which he expressed his contempt for un- 
clean journalism. He was particularly vehement after 
seeing men and women, boys and girls in a crowded street- 
car read feverishly the opening instalment of a sex story 
flaunted on the front page of a daily paper in the uni- 
versity city. After the first chapter had thus been 
placed to catch the readers’ eyes, succeeding chapters 
were printed on inside pages. When this story nears its 
prurient conclusion, another of the same kind will doubt- 
less be begun, again with the opening instalment on the 
front page. 

This paper is an example of how low the secular press 
has fallen, how hopeless is the hope of those who would 
cleanse its columns, how futile the suggestion that, in- 
stead of doing the obvious thing, establish our own daily 
newspapers, we make use of the secular sheets, inducing 
them to print Catholic news. 

One of the chain of papers owned by one of America’s 
richest, most powerful and spectacular newspaper men 
daily prints the contributions of one of the most brilliant 
editorial writers in the world, and if sex stories did not 
appear, his editorials alone would make this paper not 
only useless but objectionable from the Catholic view- 
point. Day after day, year in and year out, this man 
presents in fascinating garb statements which are scien- 
tifically unsound, historically false, morally wrong. The 
extremest kind of evolution is put forth as a matter-of- 
course, as if this cheap hypothesis were accepted with- 
out question by all who are not ignorant and biased. Such 
men as the Italian leaders who despoiled the Church are 
held up as heroes worthy of young America’s emulation 
and readers are urged to study authors who are worth- 
less as authorities and harmful as teachers. 

This newspaper seems to cater to Catholic subscribers. 
It prints more Catholic news than any of the other papers 
in the city. But what do we gain by having Catholic 
news sandwiched between the dangerous doctrines which 
permeate such publications as this? Do we need publicity 
so badly that, in default of a daily press of our own, we 
must secure it under such conditions? 

There are four daily papers in the city in which the 
non-Catholic believer in an adequate Catholic press taught 
journalism. When an exceptionally salacious trial opened 
in the city, three of these papers put forth herculean ef- 
forts to surpass their competitors in detailing all the 
suggestive minutiae of the case. One paper handled the 
court proceedings in practically the same manner in 
which a Catholic newspaper would handle them. And 
this fourth and last daily was the Socialist organ! 

What a situation! Were the Catholics of the city, 
heedful of warnings against the Socialist paper, to read 
one or the other of the rotten sheets while the trial pur- 
sued its prurient course? Scylla and Charybdis! And 
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the only way out is to have a daily press of our own. 

We need a press, an adequate press, that will gather 
with Christ, not scatter. When we have that, our homes 
will be free from rottenness, our young men and young 
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women, ready to enter newspaper work, will appro- 
priately prepare for their life’s task by going into re- 
treat, for then, and then only, will their work be a crus- 
ade, a holy warfare. 


State-Children 


Joun C. REvILLE, S. J. 


the school, the State and the Church embrace 

among themselves the whole range of human ac- 
tivities, rights and duties. A single unit, the individual is 
too weak to cope with certain large and difficult prob- 
lems, reaching far beyond his competency and his field 
of action. The family is restricted to that which imme- 
diately affects its own welfare, and the school, when 
rightly understood, is but the extension and the continua- 
tion of the family. The Church is immediately con- 
cerned with the spiritual well-being only of her children. 
She does not deal directly with temporal and material 
interests. Neither does she command the physical 
power and instruments to enforce her will and her laws. 
From the material point of view, on the other hand, the 
State is strongly and fully organized. Not only does it 
make laws, like the Church, but unlike the Church, it 
commands a vast and complicated machinery of restric- 
tions, fines, punishments, imprisonments to safeguard 
them and to coerce the offender. For, certain crimes 
it can impose even the death penalty. The physical 
ability to enforce its decrees is one of the fundamental 
concepts of the idea of the State. A State devoid of it 
lapses by that fact into anarchy. 

These five instrumentalities of human society must, 
in their own well-defined spheres, work for the common 
good. But just as the individual must not usurp the 
functions of the family, nor the family disregard the 
rights of the individual, the Church may not overstep 
the just rights of the State, nor the latter trample upon 
the inalienable rights of the Church. Of all these agents 
working together for the good of society, the State is 
undoubtedly the strongest from a physical and material 
point of view. It has armies and navies, the prison 
house, sword and rifle, to enforce its decisions whether 
right or wrong. 

Realizing in this respect its advantage over the others, 
and toying with their helplessness, it often assumes 
powers and rights to which it has no claim. It acts then 
like the lion of the fable hunting with three weaker com- 
panions. When the four quarters of the captured stag 
were carved, on the field, the king of the forest placed his 
shaggy paws on the first and took it because his name was 
“lion.” The second and third shares went the same 
royal way because he claimed to be strong and brave. 
Standing majestically over the fourth, and uttering a 
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roar that sent his frightened fellow-huntsmen back to 
the woods, he said quite royally but arrogantly: “ Wo 
to ye, if anyone dares touch the fourth.” Time and 
again the State has played the lion’s part. Admitted to 
partnership within a definite sphere in the government of 
society, it has not remained satisfied with its own specific 
duties, but has gone outside of them, trampled on the 
rights of the family, the individual, the school and the 
Church. Summoned to give a reason for its conduct, it 
had none to give, or reasons quite as paltry as those of 
the king of the forest in his division of the booty. It 
acted so, because forsooth it was the “lion,” because 
it had the brute power, the physical means to enforce its 
will. When any dared question that right, it growled 
its answer: “ Wo to ye, if you do not obey.” 

The theory of the all-powerful super-State has de- 
veloped to an alarming degree during the last hundred 
years. Nowhere have its encroachments and tyranny 
been more evident than in the sphere of education. So 
relentless has been that tyranny that not only has it im- 
posed itself by force upon the people, but it has actually 
dimmed the notion of the truth, perverted facts and given 
birth to the myth of the teaching State. 

The conception is a pagan and anti-Christian one. Per- 
haps, we must even modify that first statement, for it is 
a historical fact, that neither in Greece nor Rome did the 
State normally claim the monopoly of education. It is 
true that at Sparta a State monopoly of education pre- 
vailed to a large extent. And if it is impossible to believe 
all the legends found for instance, in Plutarch, neverthe- 
less, it remains true that Sparta went far on the road of 
State control over the entire education of the child and 
that it assumed over him a tyrannical ownership in opposi- 
tion to the welfare of the child himself and of the State 
for which he was brought up. 

Sparta was the Prussia of the old world. She was 
a militaristic commonwealth. Her women were trained 
to become the mothers of soldiers, her sons to be little 
else but the trained champions in battle of her inordinate 
dreams of conquest. But in education, she was in prac- 
tice a Socialistic and utilitarian commonwealth. She 
claimed the boys at least to train them for the field. The 
country was an armed camp. She lived for war and by 
war. Thus by the exigencies of her condition, and not 
a little also through the arrogance of her rulers, she had 
to monopolize what little system of education she had. 
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That was of the paltriest kind. Intellectual pursuits, 
such as prevailed at Athens, were out of the question. 
Moral instruction, if not entirely neglected, was reduced 
to the teaching of those virtues only which befit the 
soldier and the citizen: reverence for authority, tem- 
perance, patience under suffering, a stolid bravery, a 
stoic contempt of death. But if State monopoly of 
education is to be judged by the results it produced in 
the only commonwealth where it was largely practised 
in Greece, and where it had every chance of success, it 
stands condemned. 

Sparta gave the world a few heroes like Leonidas, one 
or two capable but unscrupulous soldiers like Lysander, 
but her cultural legacy to the world is a negligible quan- 
tity. In her policy she was absolutely selfish. She saw 
little beyond her own walls. She never rose to the 
concept of a united Hellas banded together for the com- 
mon good. It was with reluctance that she sent to the 
harassed Athenians her handful of troops in the first 
moment of the great Persian inroad. She hated Athens 
and plotted her downfall. The literature of Sparta, her 
arts, her philosophy are non-existent. She had no Homer, 
no Demosthenes. Although it was on her soil that were 
enacted the bloody tragedies of the House of Pelops 
and Atreus, she had no Sophocles, no Aeschylus, no 
Euripides to enact them on the stage. A few crumbling 
remains tell us of the passing splendor of Tiryns and 
Mycenae. But the city of Lycurgus reared no Parthenon 
to the goddess of wisdom, it produced no Phydias to 
carve for her worship the mighty form of Olympian 
Jove. She was not interested in the problems of the 
mind and left them to the sons of her rival, to Socrates 
and Plato. Except for a few soldiers and fighting kings 
she was sterile of great men. A super-State and mili- 
tary despotism, she trained the bodies of her sons, but 
dwarfed their minds and stunted their ideals. To the 
general store of mankind, to which nations far weaker 
contributed some precious treasures, she has left nothing. 
A monopolist of education, she offers little to the up- 
holders of the educational omnipotence of the State to 
which they can point with anything like satisfaction 
or pride. 

Her ideals on the whole never prevailed in Greece. 
But we have every reason to wonder that, with the ex- 
ample of Sparta before him, Socrates in the theories 
propounded by him and preserved by his pupil Plato ven- 
tured to stand sponsor for a similar prerogative on the 
part of the State. True it is that with that sense of pro- 
portion which was hers, Athens never accepted them, and 
that they. remained high-flown utopias never seriously 
translated into action. It was not without reason that 
Aristophanes ridiculed the fine-spun dreams of Socrates 
and rather irreverently swung him on his stage in his 
basket up to the heights of “ Cloud-Cuckoo-Town.” It 
was a bitter attack on a really great man. But there was 
foundation for the comic poet’s biting satire. For the 
utopian theories of the Athenian sage were unsound, and 
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would ultimately have led Greece in the dangerous paths 
of a complete State monopoly of education. 

The capital error of the Socratic teaching, such as it 
has been preserved by its greatest exponent, Plato, con- 
sists in attributing to the State a quasi-omnipotence in all 
things. For him the State is the supreme and absolute 
end. In his view the city-State realizes in itself the per- 
fect ideal of justice. Without regard to the happiness 
of its individual members, it must ever aspire to unity 
and perfection. He holds that in the endeavor to attain 
to this end, it will bring about the happiness of its citizens. 
But that is not what it directly strives for. It strives for 
itself, for its own perfection and realization irrespective 
of other purposes. The State for itself first, the State 
its own law, the State its own absolute end. 

An echo of the Socratic teaching comes to us on this 
point in the “ Republic ” of Plato, the product of his early 
manhood just as the “ Laws” in which he seems to have 
retracted many of his teachings, was the work of his 
later years. The “ Republic” is a radical “ venture into 
Socialism as a remedy for individualism.” A city-State, 
Plato tells us, in the fourth book, is not founded in order 
that its inhabitants may be individually happy, but that 
it be in itself the most perfect entity possible. He ignores 
the fact that the individual besides the social end which 
undoubtedly is his, has also an individual end peculiar to 
himself which cannot and must not be merged in the 
former. In the same book of the “ Republic,” its utopian 
author cannot understand that the laws should be suited 
to the character, the mental, moral and physical qualities 
of the people for whom they are enacted, but frames a 
priori laws for the welfare of his perfect and ideal State, 
thus forcing the people to mold themselves to these 
statutes, no matter how unsuited they may be for its 
temperament and disposition. 

From all this, it may be seen how easily the theory of 
a State monopoly of education is deduced, and how na- 
turally it fitted the Socratic and Platonic utopias. For 
if the State is the supreme thing in life, overshadowing 
the individual and gathering into itself all his ends and 
tendencies, it cannot begin too early to fashion its auto- 
mata. So, the State is to have absolute control of every 
citizen. The children then belong to the State. It pre- 
pares for their coming by arranging every marriage and 
controlling the union of man and wife. It can and will 
if need be, destroy the weak and unpromising offspring. 
Hardly is the child born, but according to this Platonic 
utopia, it is snatched from its mother’s arms, and carried 
to public nurseries, where mothers may care for children 
in common, without any particular interest in their own. 
Every period of the growth of the child is regulated by 
State laws. It is the old Spartan régime, but modified to 
some extent, for in the Platonic system, the moral and in- 
tellectual development of the State nursling receives more 
attention and care. Athenian culture is added to Spartan 
ruggedness. 

It is a matter of deep gratitude that the Socratic 
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theories, remained in the purely utopian State and that 
in practice they had but little immediate effect in Greece. 
Had they prevailed in their entirety, the intellectual life 
of Hellas would have been stifled. Education for the 
State and by the State alone would have produced man- 
nikins and nothing more. Blighted by its false princi- 
ples, Greece would never have produced that fine flower- 
ing of genius, culture and art, which is one of the wonders 
of the old world and still remains one of the most abiding 
glories of the human race. 


A Vision of Lourdes 


MADELINE Rock 


OURDES where the river Gave winds its way through the 

4 valley wooded with beautiful foliage down to the river 
bank is a beautiful spot. At one side the undulating valley 
stretches away until it joins the haze of the distant mountains, 
while on the other side range after range of the Pyrenees tower 
overhead, the snow-capped peaks merging into the wondrous 
blue of the sky beyond. 

Peace reigns everywhere. How exquisite a setting for Mary’s 
Shrine! As an old French lady said to me, “ The Sainte Vierge 
has chosen well the place she came to visit.” As a person goes 
down for the first time to the Grotto, it is the simplicity and 
stillness that is most impressive; one feels so far away from 
the strife and toil of the world, so very near to God and Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 

When the Bishop, Mgr. Laurence, in obedience to the Blessed 
Virgin’s request to Bernadette on February 27, 1858 “Go tell 
the priests that I wish a chapel to be built here” chose the sum- 
mit of the rock of Massabielle, directly above the Grotto, to 
build the three churches, he decided that the Grotto was to be 
left for all future generations just as it was when Mary by her 
presence changed it into her sanctuary; where she shall reign 
as Queen, always ready to receive her guests who come to 
speak to her from every part of the world; for she is a sov- 
ereign who makes no distinction of race or class. The Negro 
from far-off Africa; Eastern people from China and Japan; 
the king or the beggar, all are made equally welcome by her 
who is Queen of all the world, Mother of the Universal Church. 

Like its Lady, the Grotto is open to earth and sky, its only 
canopy is the blue vault above, its only portals the river Gave, 
which bounds it, separating the Grotto from the meadow-land 
beyond. The altar is placed right under the projecting rock; 
to the right, high up on the niche is the white marble statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes by M. Fabisch, the celebrated sculptor 
from Lyons. It stands on the very spot where the feet of the 
Blessed Virgin rested when she appeared to little Bernadette 
just sixty-two years ago. A rose tree grows round the foot of 
the statue and between the altar and the statue a huge candelabrum 
full of candles is ablaze night and day before the shrine. 

I wish I could describe the scene there at the time of a pil- 
grimage. In the early morning one sees a procession of in- 
valids carried on stretchers, wheeled in bath-chairs, the blind, 
the cripples. They are all placed right in front of the altar 
and the statue of Our Lady. This space is reserved for the 
invalids for they are the people in Lourdes, they are cared for 
and tenderly treated not only by nuns and nurses but by the 
brancardiers and the lady members of the “ Hospitality” who 
look on it as an honor to tend the afflicted people. These leaders 
are largely drawn from the nobility of France, and also num- 
ber among their rank many of those who have themselves 
been cured at Lourdes. Oh, it is wonderful to see the suffering, 
tired faces light up with joy and thankfulness, as the priest 
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carrying the ciborium walks up and down the rows of invalids 
giving Jesus in Holy Communion to all who are waiting for 
Him. Many cures are wrought there. 

A wonderful cure was that of Madame Bire, who was totally 
blind. She was kneeling at the Grotto after Mass on August 
6, when she heard the bell ring as the Blessed Sacrament was 
carried past her. She raised her sightless eyes in prayer and 
saw the statue of Our Lady standing on the rock. She was 
taken into the Bureau where, amongst the doctors, was a well- 
known oculist, Dr. Lainey of Rouen. He took her into one of 
the smaller rooms to examine her, and, returning to the Bureau 
said: “ This woman is blind; her optic nerve is totally shriv- 
elled and destroyed.” Another doctor described her as a “blind 
person seeing with dead eyes.” They gave her a book and she 
read it perfectly. A month later her eyes were again examined 
by three oculists and it was found that her optic nerves were re- 
stored. This was a case in which the function was restored be- 
fore the organ itself. 

The case of Ernestine Guilloteau was also a remarkable one. 
She was in the last stages of consumption, and all she could 
swallow was a little fluid. Three doctors of Niort, gave her at 
most, two weeks to live. Her friends thought it marvelous that 
she lived through the journey to Lourdes. On Friday, August 
28, she implored to be carried to the Grotto to receive Holy 
Communion. When Archbishop Morganti was carrying back 
the Blessed Sacrament from the Grotto to the Rosary Church, 
the dying girl got up from her stretcher and passed through 
the rows of invalids. At first the crowd was awestruck at the 
sight of this walking skeleton, and then with one voice they 
broke into the “ Magnificat.” On her coming to the Bureau the 
doctors found the circumference of her arm above the elbow, 
measured less than four and three-quarter inches, and the leg 
seven inches. She weighed three stone, eight and a half pounds. 
Going back to the hospital she was able to take soup, eggs, milk 
and bread. Next year, on August 6, she again came to the 
Bureau. She weighed eight stone instead of three and a half, 
and she was found not to have a trace of tuberculosis. Dr. 
Boissarie said: “It is not a cure, it is a resurrection.” 


Another resurrection was Henriette Hauton of Lisieux which 
took place only twelve days after Ernestine Guilloteau’s. She 
had been suffering from gastroenteritis for five years. She suf- 
fered so much from hemorrhages that at twenty years of age 
she weighed only two stone and a half. She was terrifying to 
look at. Immediately after her cure she was able to eat and 
walk about like other people. In a short time she had doubled 
her weight. She lives near the Carmel of Lisieux and now 
weighs over eight stone. She asked and obtained her cure for 
the conversion of her father who is now a good Catholic. 

Naomi Nightingale, a girl about fifteen years and a relative 
of Florence Nightingale, was stone deaf. She had undergone 
several operations by the most eminent doctors in England, 
and these had improved her for a time. Dr. Netley said: 
“ Naomi will never be able to hear again. Both of her tympana 
are pierced. I have drawings of them.” Dr. Cheatle said: 
“Her cure is beyond all medical power.” She had great diffi- 
culty in gaining her father’s permission to come to Lourdes, as 
he was a Protestant. On May 21 she was kneeling praying be- 
fore the Grotto when she got a great pain in her ears. It lasted 
only a few minutes, then her hearing came back. On examining 
her ears the doctors found scars on the tympana where the 
perforations had been. 

In another article I shall describe the Medical Bureau, 
its work and some of the cures, from the accounts given to me 
by Dr. Cox, the English doctor who twenty-three years ago 
gave up his London practice and has ever since devoted all his 
time to the work of the Bureau. He has himself written up no 
less than twelve books of records of the cases that have passed 
through his hands during those twenty-three years. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Catastrophic Orbits in Ethics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The modern reformer, who pretends to take his ethics from 
biology and physiology, when he does not draw them unashamed 
from his inner consciousness, presents an interestingly unique 
problem to the student of ethics. Ethicists have indeed found 
in such masters as Socrates and Seneca the puzzling inconsis- 
tency of a doctrine deviating eccentrically from the rest of the 
system, which otherwise moved in a sane orbit. It is hard, for 
example, not to suspect Socrates of being lax about paederasty, 
and Seneca is said to have defended matricide for his master 
Nero, and certainly placed no value at all on human nature as 
found in slaves. But these eccentricities pale into insignificance 
when compared to the orbital opposition observable in the modern 
ethical doctrines. We may roughly class ethics as utilitarian, 
hedonistic, altruistic and egoistic, allowing the names to be 
their own explanation. Now the doctrines of an ethical system 
may revolve in one or even two of these orbits without danger 
of collision. But if its doctrines course indifferently and eccen- 
trically in any or all of the four, the system is headed for a 
catastrophic smash. This conclusion seems unarguable. 

We begin with the utilitarian ethics of the scientific Prohi- 
bitionist. Alchoholic beverages, he contends, having no food 
value and being actually deleterious to the normal human system, 
should be banned for human consumption. They are merely 
drugs. That he then makes a terrific effort to banish them also 
from the pharmacopeia where drugs are supposed to find their 
proper place, and that he still manifests a fondness for them in 
many instances in his own case, are mere minor eccentricities in 
Prohibition ethics. “Non ragionam di loro, ma guardi e passa.” 

The Prohibition reformer, as in the case of our late English 
visitor, Dr. Saleeby, is also oftener than not a eugenist. He 
advocates bringing forth no more human life than the utilities 
of the case, as conceived by him, require. He has now passed 
from the position of utilitarian and altruist to utilitarian and 
egoist. Though he keeps possession of the world for himself, he 
can scarcely argue that the unborn child is benefited by deprival 
of being, in favor of those who already have it. 

Once, however, the child arrives in spite of him, “how beauti- 
ful on the mountains” becomes the sacredness of life. We may 
be fined, not for spitting upon it indeed, but for even spitting on 
the streets whereon it walks. Child-welfare movements, Big- 
Brother movements, uplift movements of whatever kind he is all 
and forever for them. His feet are on the mountains of undi- 
luted altruism. But they do not stay there long. He wanders 
off to advocate euthanasia, meaning that life is not so valuable 
after all. If doctors think that a life has lasted long enough, 
then life should peacefully and promptly be exterminated. He 
is once more utilitarian and selfish. But he turns a complete 
somersault out of this position to advocate the abolition of 
capital punishment. The criminal’s life, he holds, is too sacred 
for the State to interfere with, though the unborn child’s or the 
sick man’s is not. Here is ideal altruism. A little dash of 
hedonism is added for the criminal, when our reformer advo- 
cates all the modern improvements and plenty of baseball for 
the incarcerated. One almost wonders if our penologist is not 
subconsciously feathering his own nest. 

In advocating divorce, as every mother’s son and daughter of 
them do, utilitarianism goes totally by the board, for I sup- 
pose no one of them will maintain that divorce is useful either 
for the child, the family or the State. Here is unalloyed hedon- 
ism with scanty respect for such remnant of civil law as still 
exists to forbid the divorce. This is carried to its limit with 
the advocacy of the sanctity of love. It is in fact so sacred that 
it needs and heeds no marriage bond. Like the wind of heavenly 
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love, it blows lawlessly whither it wills, or rather it is its own 
sweet law. The limit is outlimited in declaring that the unwedded 
mother has the right to bring children into the world, which a 
little before they denied to the wedded wife. And that my letter 
may return whither it began, we have these lawless seekers after 
pleasure suddenly becoming, as Prohibitionists, stern upholders 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, as the sole law, worthy to be 
enforced by sword and spear on all such as see not the sanctity 
of law. 

Perhaps some eagle-eyed Newtonian star-watcher of the eth- 
ical heavens may find the key to these extravagant ethical orbits 
and map their course into sense by a deeper law than those yet 
known. Until he does, may we suspect that the altruism is but 
a “protective coloration” and that underlying the utilitarianism, 
the hedonism and the egoism, is pure selfish pride which hap- 
pens also to be the standard of Satan. There is a curious use of 
ethical adjectives, found commonly in this system, which lends 
some probability to this explanation. For example, “the vile 
habit of cigarette smoking” is found coupled with “the disgust- 
ing habit of large families.” 

Baltimore. J. M. Prenvereast, S.J 
A Labor Item 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On page 408, February 21, America reproduced as “An 
Object Lesson for Capital and Labor” the leading editorial in 
the annual number of the Labor Advocate of Cincinnati. Since 
the editor of America so cordially endorses the sentiment, it 
seems to me that in fairness he should also give space for 
another object lesson, this one practical. The necessary material 
can be found in the files of the Knoxville, Tennessee, Sentinel, 
commencing early in November, 1918, but especially running 
through each week-day issue during the trial of the case, from 
February 16, 1920, up to and including February 23, 1920. The 
lesson I am recommending is in the report of the trial of Mr. 
W. J. Oliver of that city. 

There had been labor trouble at his plant, the Oliver Manu- 
facturing Company, then making munitions; Mr. Oliver re- 
mained firm in his stand for an open shop. The unions re- 
taliated by framing charges and in the words of the reliable 
Sentinel: 

It was just before the armistice that United States 
marshals, backed by an array of deputies and a squadron 
of cavalrv from Fort Oglethorpe, descended upon the Oliver 
plant and arrested Mr. Oliver and nine of his superintend- 
ents and foremen on charges that they had made defective 
shells and passed them off on the Government. 

The amount of bail exacted of these prisoners does not appear 
in the trial proceedings but it is fair to assume that it averaged 
$10,000 or was an aggregate of $100,000. The citizens of Knox- 
ville, resenting union machinations, came forward and pro- 
vided the funds so that no one of the accused had to remain 
long in jail. 

Most amazing efforts were made by the union agents to pro- 
duce informers and wild promises of perpetual government jobs 
if they could turn up evidence against the company. In spite 
of the seizure of all the papers of the firm and the activity of 
union spies working with the prosecution, the case was dismissed 
because of insufficient evidence, by United States Judge McCall, 
without even having defense evidence submitted! 

During the war it has frequently been stated that the unions 
had increased their membership more than 1,000,000. I am in- 
clined to think that this figure is rather under the mark, the 
credit for which is due mostly to the War Labor Board con- 
ciliators, because practically to a man they were stool pigeons 
for the union organizers. 

This Knoxville affair only differs from what transpired here 
in Milwaukee to the extent that the “frame-up” there was 
carried beyond arrest. 


Milwaukee. T. J. Neaey. 
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Ireland a Nation Still 


RELAND, a nation once again,” as a popular 

slogan, is consistently rejected by the thoughtful 
friends of Erin. For they well maintain that from at 
least the time of St. Patrick down to today that country 
never ceased to be a nation. During her 700 years of 
forcible occupation England indeed has used every means 
in her power to stifle the national aspirations of the Irish 
people and has tried to keep them a subject race. But 
centuries of oppression have left the soul of Ireland 
unsubdued and her longing for freedom was never, per- 
haps, more intense than on this year’s anniversary of her 
great Apostle’s birth in heaven. Since the Easter Week 
insurrection in 1916 the justice of Ireland’s claims to the 
right of self-government has been set forth in many an 
able book and pamphlet, her latest champion being Robert 
Lynd, the literary editor of the London Daily News. 
For in “ Ireland a Nation,” his recent volume, he mar- 
shals a telling array of arguments to prove that England's 
position in Erin today is that of a usurping tyrant whose 
tenure cannot be justified before the bar of history or 
reason. He discerns, moreover, in England’s present 
attitude toward Ireland the causes of coming European 
conflicts even more devastating than was the World War. 
Mr. Lynd writes: 


The crime of destroying a nation’s freedom to live its own 
life will always as surely be followed by the coming of the 
furies of war upon the great empires. The only way to end 
war is to end imperialism. If this is so, it can hardly be disputed 
that the greatest contribution England could make to the estab- 
lishment of a new world-order would be the immediate sur- 
render of Ireland into the hands of the Irish people, to rule it 
as a republic or a dominion, according as the people themselves 
decide. There is no moral argument in favor of granting 
Ireland Dominion Home Rule which does not tell with equal 
strength in favor of an Irish Republic, should the Irish people 
prefer that form of government. England is in Ireland not 
as a matter of right, but as a matter of power. She has no more 
“right” in Ireland than she has in France. France is strategic- 
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ally more important to her, and is nearer her shores; France 
has also a Protestant minority, which was treated more harshly 
on various occasions than the Protestant minority was ever 
treated in Ireland. England has exactly the same right in Ire- 
land that Turkey had in Serbia—the right of long centuries of 
conquest. She has even less right than Germany had in Belgium; 
for if the philosophy of imperialism and strategic frontiers is a 
true philosophy, Germany’s criminal attack on Belgium was not 
only intellible, but justified. , 

Until every empire voluntarily sets free its subject peoples, 

the first day of the new civilization cannot arrive. England, un- 
fortunately, has taken the lead in upholding the old system. Her 
statesmen vehemently declare that neither the League of Nations 
nor America shall be allowed to interfere in order to liberate 
Ireland—that Ireland is an internal English oa 
which is less English than Alsace-Lorraine is German. 
And the worst of it is this disease of hers [England’s] is in- 
fectious. It is the terrible disease of possessiveness. Every 
nation on the earth that desires to do wrong to another takes 
fresh heart when it thinks of the example of England in Ire- 
land. Russians used it as an excuse for denying liberty to 
Poland. The Germans used it as an argument for their own 
imperial crimes. 

It is hard to evade the force of Mr. Lynd’s argument. 
Moreover England regards with favor the political aspir- 
ations of Poland and Bohemia, peoples who to a large 
extent fought along with Germany against the Allies, but 
she finds intolerable a like desire for self-determination 
on the part of Ireland, a half a million of whose sons, 
John Redmond estimated, fought on the side of the Allies. 
So England favors liberty on the Continent but sub- 
jection in Ireland. Yet about three-fourths of Erin’s 
population are today in a state of passive resistance 
against the shame of living in a conquered nation. 
Nothing could be simpler, however, than the prompt 
solution of the “Irish question:” Let England with- 
draw from Ireland as soon as possible her army of oc- 
cupation and summon home'at the same time every fiscal, 
judicial and civil servant of the Crown who is now shar- 
ing in the exploitation and misgovernment of Ireland, 
and the age-old “ problem ” will cease to exist. In other 
words let England restore to the Irish their own nation. 


Dogberry and the Smith-Towner 


NOTE of most unacademic wrath strikes across the 

proceedings of the National Education Association, 
recently in convention in Cleveland. After writing itself 
down with Dogberry by again approving the Smith- 
Towner bill for the establishment of a politico-educational 
bureaucracy at Washington, the Association asks to 
inquire, with Irwin’s schoolboy, why Congress has thus 
far refused to set the seal of its approval on this mon- 
strous iniquity. In many respects, the Association is 
rapidly acquiring the tone and manners of the Anti- 
Saloon League, but for its impatience, there is some 
excuse. With lobbyists and agents at every educational 
meeting, all afflicted with Smith-Towneritis, a fell disease 
which affects the brain but leaves the jaw and vocal 
chords untouched, and with the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Education using his official position, according 
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to the uncontradicted statement made by Senator King 
in Congress, to spend thousands of dollars belonging to 
the people in propaganda for the bill, the results thus far 
achieved have been surprisingly small. 

The truth is, although the National Education Asso- 
ciation seems blind to the fact, that the Smith-Towner 
iniquity has not been approved by Congress, because a 
few Americans still live at Washington and many more 
thoroughout the country. Nothing is plainer than the 
fact that the Federal Government has no constitutional 
warrant to control education within the States, except, 
perhaps, the fact that the Smith-Towner bill is the begin- 
ning of a campaign which logically ends with the Federal 
Government in control of every school, public and private, 
in the United States. Nor will this control be “ nominal,” 
“advisory,” “stimulative.” By the terms of the last 
revision of the bill, it will be within the power of a 
politician at Washington, an official appointed primarily 
on the basis of his party affiliation, to write the courses 
of study for the schools, to dictate the conditions under 
which teachers must be trained, and to make such 
changes in the educational policy of the respective States 
as he may think proper, even though such changes be 
held by the people of these States to be destructive of all 
proper freedom in education. That is one reason why 
the faithful agents of the National Education Association 
have been unable to force the enactment of the Smith- 
Towner bill. 

Of course, there are other reasons. Those school- 
teachers who are supporting the bill in the hope that it 
will remove the scandalous anomaly by which the aver- 
age American street-cleaner receives a larger sum for 
his services than the average American schoolteacher, 
seen to forget that the bill throws the schools hopelessly 
and irretrievably into the hands of politicians. If Ameri- 
can teachers, as a body, believe that in a division of the 
public moneys between teachers and politicians, a condi- 
tion set up by the Smith-Towner bill, they will fare 
better than at present, they lack the intelligence with 
which they are generally credited. Their own experi- 
ence with local politicians should have taught them who 
gets the lion’s share in these unhappy contests. And if 
they believe that the bill will raise the standards of educa- 
tion in this country, they can find in the results achieved 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Rehabilitation a 
melancholy picture of what may be looked for when the 
Federal Government undertakes to control the schools 
of the entire country. 


“Know-nothings” in New York 


ye recent establishment in the city of New York 
of an Association to oppose Catholics and all things 
Catholic, especially the Knights of Columbus, is chiefly 
significant as a contribution to the study of what the 
modern psychologist terms “ phobias.” Some people un- 
doubtedly act as if they believed in an essential an- 
‘tagonism between what is now left of our free 
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institutions and the Catholic Church, and others 
there are, who nightly search their humble homes for 
plotting Jesuits and Knights of Columbus lurking in some 
dark corner with a thumbscrew and a charge of dynamite. 
Of course, these unfortunate people are mentally de- 
ranged. It will not do to argue with them or to invite 
an examination of the actual facts. One might as well 
debate with a phonograph as with a person persuaded 
that black is white, or that the Catholic Church is the 
consummation of all things evil. These persons need 
nothing but the careful attention of a skilled alienist, but 
that they need sorely. 

Yet not every man who professes to see in the Catholic 
Church a menace to good order and morality, is a fool. 
He may be a politician, appealing to the passions of the 
mob in districts where illiteracy is high and moral stand- 
ards are low. He may be a rogue with an axe to grind; 
the type of man who draws attention from his own 
iniquities, by retailing to selected audiences, stories of 
evils more appealing than his own. Frequently, he is 
both politician and rogue; but if in communities where 
the majority of people can read and write he attempts to 
attack the Catholic Church as an enemy to the truest 
Americanism, he labels himself a fool as well. But 
equally with the insane, he is beyond the reach of argu- 
ment, for, in an extended sense, he is a moral pervert. 
“T am not a Know-nothing,” wrote a great American 
some seventy years ago. “How could I be? When 
Know-nothings get control, it will read ‘all men are 
created equal, except negroes and foreigners and Cath- 
olics’. When it comes to this, I shall prefer emigration 
to some country where they make no pretense of liberty.” 

No sensible man ever had ground for doubting the good 
citizenship of American Catholics, but since the Great 
War, in which Catholics bore so noble a part, Americans 
of all religious and political creeds will meet this brutal 
recrudescence of “ Know-nothingism” with the words 
of Lincoln: “I am not a ‘ Know-nothing’. How could 
I be?” 

The Transgressor’s Easy Way 

AST week two experienced burglars were arraigned 

for sentence. They appeared before the court with 

an air of easy nonchalance, for the process was no longer 
novel. But at the announcement of the sentence, their 
nonchalance deepened to thickest gloom. It called for 
free board from the State of New York for a period of 
not less than fifty-two years and six months. His Honor 
announced that under the Habitual-Criminal act he might 
have sentenced them for life, but had this course been 
taken, the “ good-behavior privileges,” coupled with the 
kindly offices of humanitarians, who usually turn from 
the weeping widow and fatherless children to administer 
consolation to the murderer, could easily have reduced 
the sentence to a few years. Life in prison might not 
reform these criminals, thought the judge, but with that 
aspect of the matter he was not greatly concerned. “ My 
first duty is to the good citizens of the State of New 
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York.” He merely proposed to protect the public 
against men far more dangerous than beasts of the jungle, 
and he saw no other way of accomplishing this purpose 
than by the infliction of a sentence reasonably beyond the 
reach of cranks and faddists. Thus did a wise judge 
come to judgment. 

Unfortunately, judges of this type are somewhat rare, 
and the scarcity is one reason why crime is rampant in 
many American cities. In 1919, there were more murders 
in the city of Chicago than in England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales combined. New York probably runs Chicago 
a close second, and on her own account contributes a few 
crimes of a variety truly unique, indicating the guidance 
of skilled brains. “ English laws,” comments the Chicago 
Tribune, “are enforced. American laws are not. They 
are ignored by criminals. They are ignored by the men 
who ought to enforce them. They are ignored by those 
who pity murderers and are pitiless to their victims.” 
The contrast between England and the United States is 
accurately stated, and the accompanying comment is not 
far from the literal truth. 

Quite apart from the force of any argument which 
denies all deterrent value to punishment, not even the 
most lachrymose amateur penologist can deny that if you 
put an habitual criminal behind steel bars and keep him 
there, he can no longer rob and murder. If penitentiaries 
did nothing else, their existence would thus be amply 
justified. It is not the first duty of the State to lead the 
criminal to rarefied heights of knowledge and spiritual 
perception; or, if it puts him in a cell, to furnish him 
with luxuries paid for by people whom he has not been 
able to rob or kill. Cruelty, even to wild beasts, is a 
hateful thing; but it is not cruelty to protect yourself 
against the ravages of a wild beast by confining it in a 
cage or by depriving it of life. In all civilized common- 
wealths the safety of the citizen must take precedence of 
the comfort and convenience of the criminal, but it is 
characteristic of the stupidity of an easy age, that it 
wishes to make easy even the way of the transgressor. 


The Eighteenth Amendment and the Mass 


INCE the admission by Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, chief 
legal counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, that under 

the Eighteenth Amendment Congress is empowered to 
ban the Mass, some of his followers have been laboring 
with zeal to concoct an “explanation”. None is called 
for; only obscure things need explanation, and the power 
of Congress in this respect is fairly clear. Not a few of 
the explanations thus far volunteered are anything but 
honest or intelligent, and even Mr. Wheeler himself seems 
_ disposed to go to the squid and learn wisdom. “ Why, 


the Volstead bill itself,” he exclaimed, addressing an Ohio 
audience, “ specifically permits the use of wine for sac- 
ramental purposes.” 

But it is the Eighteenth Amendment, not the Volstead 
bill, that is under discussion. The Volstead bill, a creature 
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of Congress, can be destroyed by Congress; not so the 
Eighteenth Amendment, a source of power superior to 
Congress. Congress can neither repeal the Amendment, 
nor pass any law which would contradict it; on the other 
hand, if the Eighteenth Amendment be assumed as con- 
stitutional, it can forbid many things in themselves in- 
different, or because of circumstances, even laudable. 
If Congress can be persuaded by the Anti-Saloon League 
or any similar group of politicians and fanatics, that the 
manufacture of wine for sacramental purposes renders 
possible the manufacture of other alcoholic liquors for 
beverage purposes, thereby nullifying laws passed to 
enforce the Amendment, it can make the manufacture of 
wine for any and all purposes unlawful, and can even 
extend its prohibition to the culture of grapes. The fact 
that the manufacture of wine for sacrificial purposes is 
required by religious observances, or that the growing of 
grapes is an innocent and even laudable occupation, can- 
not be suffered to frustrate the effect of a law resting on 
clear constitutional warrant. If in the prosecution of 
my studies in art, I undertake to copy a ten-dollar bill, 
my act is indifferent in itself, but before the law it is a 
felony. If out of my own resources I undertake to build 
a home for orphans on plans that I know to be safe which 
have been rejected by the municipal authorities, my pur- 
pose is praiseworthy, but I cannot plead my good inten- 
tion in excuse for my violation of law. Similarly, even 
acts that are good in themselves may be forbidden, if 
they tend to disturb the public peace and order. St. 
Francis Xavier went about the streets with a little bell, 
and when he had drawn a crowd, would begin to pray, 
to preach, or to catechize the children. But he would 
not, and could not, follow this plan in modern New York, 
because it would be in violation of the city ordinances. 

It is about time that we Catholics begin to realize the 
absurdity of the frequently repeated statement that the 
Constitution of the United States specifically protects 
every citizen in the exercise of his religious rights. It does 
nothing of the kind, either specifically or by binding im- 
plication. A religious test may not be exacted as a 
qualification for office under the Federal Government 
(Article VI) and Congress cannot establish any religion, 
or prohibit the free exercise of religion (First Amend- 
ment), but beyond these two negations, the Constitution 
says nothing of religion or its exercise. But Congress 
most assuredly can, and has, legislated on acts held by 
the professors of various creeds to be essential to their 
respective religions, has made such acts illegal, and has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Congress can take precisely the same action with regard 
to the use of wine in the Holy Sacrifice, without any 
violation either of the Sixth Article or the First Amend- 
ment, should it deem such action necessary for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. That 
Amendment does more than invade State rights and per- 
sonal rights. It makes possible what was deemed by our 
fathers impossible: religious persecution. 
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Literature 


THOMAS MOORE 


N handbooks of literature and encyclopedias we find Thomas 

Moore very generally described as the “National Poet of Ire- 
land,” and his name appears in an honored place in many pub- 
lished lists of Catholic writers. One may doubt, however, 
whether his claim to the pre-eminent title of the “national poet” 
of his native land can stand critical examination. 

Moore was the son of Catholic parents, having been born in 
Dublin in 1779. In the autobiographical sketch of his early life, 
which forms the first part of his “Memoirs” edited by Lord John 
Russell, he tells us: 

‘ My mother was a sincere and warm Catholic, and even 

gave way to some of the old superstitions connected with 

that faith in a manner remarkable for a person of her 

strength of mind. 
But he adds that his father was not so religiously minded and 
that his gibes and jests against priests would sometimes call 
forth a protest from his wife. About an old priest from a 
neighboring church who was often a visitor at his home, Moore 
writes affectionately, but says he was somewhat afraid of him 
when the time came to go to Confession. As a boy he went to 
the Sacraments twice a year, probably at Easter and Christmas, 
for in those later years of the eighteenth century, when so many 
of the Irish priesthood were educated in France and inspired by 
the French rigorism of the time, it was the custom of many in 
Ireland to go to the Sacraments on several great feasts only of 
the year. In 1794, at the age of fifteen, Moore became a student 
at Trinity College, a stronghold of Protestantism, and not long 
after this he gave up the practice of Confession. He writes in 
him Memoirs: 

So irksome did it become to me, that about a year or two 
after my entrance into college I ventured to signify to my 
mother a wish that I should no longer go to confession; and 
after a slight remonstrance she sensibly acceded to my wish. 

Thus at the age of sixteen or seventeen Moore gave up the 
practice of his religion, though he seems to have always called 
himself a Catholic. 

In 1799 came his journey to London to keep his terms at the 
Middle Temple with a view to being called to the bar. But 
literature, not law, was to be his career. He brought with him 
from Dublin his verse-translation of the so-called “Odes of 
Anacreon,” songs of love and wine, now for the most part 
recognized by scholars as mostly the work, not of Anacreon, 
but of later singers. The Prince Regent, afterwards King 
George IV, accepted the dedication of the work. It was just 
the kind of poetry that might well be dedicated to this “ill- 
advised young man,” as old George III called his bibulous, 
loose-living and spendthrift son. The young Irishman now 
joined the Prince’s circle at Carlton House and became the 
favorite of London drawing rooms, where his poetical honors, 
the favor of his royal patron, and his own musical talents and 
bright witty conversation made him a welcome guest. 

Moore had been a student of Trinity in the stirring days of 
’Ninety-eight and had lived there in an atmosphere of Protestant 
Toryism that kept him far aloof from both nationalist and 
Catholic ideals. He was in London when the Union was effected 
and when Emmett made his wild and hopeless protest that 
brought him to the scaffold. When, in 1807, Moore began the 
publication of the “Irish Melodies” that were to bring him fame 
and fortune, he had long been outside the current of Irish nation- 
alism and for years had been only in name an adherent of Ire- 
land’s Faith. He had a kind of scrappy knowledge of the his- 
tory of his native land, just enough to provide historical or 
legendary topics for some of the “Melodies,” and to make some 
show of erudition in the foot-notes he attached to them. Years 


after, on a visit to Dublin, he found Eugene O’Curry busy on 
some of the Gaelic manuscripts in the library of the Irish Acad- 
emy, and the great scholar told him something of their con- 
tents. Moore had just written a “History of Ireland” for a 
British publisher. “I should never have attempted to write that 
history,” he said to O’Curry. 

The Irish people of the time were delighted with the 
“Melodies.” To the public in England they came as a revela- 
tion. The traditional airs to which the words were set, were 
a new treasury of delightful music. The words were often true 
poetry, though unfortunately they were at times unworthy of 
their theme. There was far too much of tawdry ornament and 
not a little of the stupid conventional Bacchanalianism affected 
by the poets of the day. One of the poems is a brutal libel on 
an heroic Saint of Erin, St. Kevin (Coemgen), the founder and 
Abbot of Glendalough. The patriotic national note is frequently 
sounded, but often thrown back into the far past of the Danish 
wars. The foreign foes with whom the heroes of the “Melodies” 
are doing battle are Danish and Norwegian kings, so patriotic 
sentiments can be expressed without too much risk of offending 
fashionable opinion in London. There is an almost despairing 
lamentation over the glories of a past that has gone forever. 
There is no brave hope for the future, no call to action in the 
present. The harp of Erin hangs “mute on Tara’s walls” with 
broken strings. 

As for any glories in the present, Ireland is called upon to 
rejoice in her Prince, Moore’s royal patron, and we have a 
picture of the Muse of History writing the world’s story and 
the “Genius of Erin” weeping beside her “for hers was the 
story that blotted the leaves,” till at last Erin rejoices as she 


“Sees history write, with a pencil of light 
That illumined the volume, her Wellington’s name.” 


Wellington belonged to Ireland only in the sense that he was 
a son of the ruling British colony, and happened to be born in 
Dublin. Moore wrote in a very different tone of the Duke in 
the days when Wellington was bitterly opposing Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and when he described him as: 
That chief so coldly great 
Whom Fame unwillingly smiles upon; 
Whose name is one of th’ accursed words 
They breathe with hate on his native plains; 
For why? They gave him their hearts and swords, 
And he, in return, gave scoffs and chains. 
These lines are to be found in one of the long series of political 
poems, now serious, now humorous, which Moore for many 
years contributed to the London newspapers, mostly to the 
Times, then on the side of the Liberals of the day against the 
old Tory gang. Some of Moore’s best and brightest work is to 
be read in those now forgotten lyrics of political guerilla war- 
fare. He had quarreled with the Prince Regent and often made 
him the target of his satire. In many of these newspaper verses 
he did good service to the Irish cause. 

But the real national poets, Thomas Davis, Clarence Mangan 
and other signers of the Young Ireland movement, came to the 
front much later, during the sad days for Moore, when he was 
waiting for the end in his cottage at Sloperton, with his sons 
dead and his mind failing, and when he wrote, he “was becom- 
ing every day more like a vegetable.” An affectionate wife, a 
Protestant, was caring for him. For years he had gone with 
her to the English Church service, but once only in his journals 
we find a record of his going into a Catholic church and think- 
ing sadly of his earlier Faith. 

But strange to say in the days of his success, four years after 
O’Connell had won Catholic Emancipation, Moore wrote a book 
in defense of the Faith he had long ceased to practise. In 1833, 
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Longmans of London published for him, in two little duodecimo 
volumes, a book that many of our time have heard of, but few 
have read: “The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a 


Religion.” The dedication runs thus: “To the people of Ireland, 
this defense of their National Faith is inscribed by their devoted 
servant.” The story is told, in the first person, of an Irishman 
at Trinity College, who on hearing one day in 1829, that the 


Catholic Emancipation act has been passed, exclaims, “Thank 
God, I can now become a Protestant.” For he has always re- 
garded Protestantism as the religion of “gentlemen,” cultured, 
polite, successful people, but felt that to abandon Catholicism 
under the duress of persecution would be an unworthy act. Now 
he can become a Protestant without being regarded as a mere 
fugitive from legal disabilities. 

But it occurs to him that he may as well first verify the 
Protestant claim to represent primitive Christianity. As he is 
a Greek and Latin scholar, he goes to the college library to look 
for Protestantism in the Fathers of the Church. One wonders 
where Moore gathered the long array of Patristic texts that 
follows. His hero gets a decided shock when he begins with 
St. Clement in the first century and discovers that he was a 
Pope, and though Bishop of Rome was regulating the affairs 
of Corinth. In other Apostolic Fathers he also finds distinctly 
“Romanist” doctrines and practices, and has the same experience 
with the Fathers of the second, third and fourth centuries. 
Where were the Protestants all this time? He discovers the 
first Protestants in the men of Capharnaum, who, on hearing the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, said, “This saying is hard and who 
can bear it?” and went their way. He finds, indeed, traces of 
Protestantism in the early centuries, but always among the 
“heretics” whom the Fathers and Councils denounce. He leaves 
the study of the past and talks with Protestants of the day, mak- 
ing even a journey to Germany, the original home of modern 
Protestantism. But he finds no two exponents of the religion 
agree. All is chaos and disunion, and he returns to the Catholic 
Church, the Church of his own people, exclaiming: “ Hail to 
thee, thou one and only true Church, who art alone the way of 
life, and in whose tabernacles alone there is security from all 
this confusion of tongues!” 

There is abundance of sound teaching, and close reasoning 
in the book, with all its playful wit and at times bitter satire 
on the Protestantism of the time. Alas that the writer did not 
follow the example of his imaginary “traveler” and act upon the 
conclusions for which he argued so effectively. He spent all 
the years of his active career a wanderer from the way of life 
that he pointed out to others. No priest was near him as the 
end came, and the service of the Anglican Church was read 
beside his grave. We can only hope that before the darkness 
finally settled down upon his once brilliant mind in the days of 
his bodily ill-health and mental decay, light and grace were given 
to him, and by God’s mercy there was a response. 

A. Hiixirarp ATTERIDGE. 


THE SHAMROCK 


Blessed be the shamrock’s vine 
That Nature wears to be a sign 
And symbol of Her Cause Divine. 


Blessed be the Sire and He 
Who died for us, and blessed be 
The Love who binds the Trinity. 


Blessed be the Lord of All 
Whose forest lies within the wall 
O’er which the starry blossoms fall. 


Blessed be the Royal Son 
Whose thorn-tree shades His Father's dun 
Though red with starry drops of sun. 
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Blessed be the Truth who wrought 
That star-shaped leaf—a Triune Thought 
Which fell in woods where Patrick taught. 


Blessed be the Flower and He 
Of the Scarlet Dew, and blessed be 
The Vine who binds the Trinity. 


Blessed be the shamrock’s vine 

That Nature wears to be a sign 

And symbol of Her Cause Divine. 
. Francis CARLIN. 


FOR PADRAIC PEARSE 
Though for his wake there never burnt a candle, 
Yet coffinless beneath a wall of shame, 
An Irish lad loves death, as he loves beauty; 
There is a ring of freedom in the name. 


For God’s house is higher than a prison 
And surely keeps some starry window there, 
Where martyred eyes may see poor Ireland weeping 
And tell how she is sad—but very fair. 


Oh memories all beautified with linnets 

Calling their love beneath the listening trees 
While merry pipers trooping in to market 

Are fluting out your war-songs to the breeze. 


Oh happy, happy dust that has no graveyard, 
That keening winds lift reverently above 
And scatter by each pretty stile and meadow, 

A wedding with each sunny field you love. 


The prayers of Irish motherhood at nightfall 
What hero’s death such epitaph could bring! 
The love of little children down in Connacht 
Is better than the glory of a king. 
Leonard E. Feeney, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Ireland a Nation. By Ropert Lynp. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 
John Redmond’s Last Years. By StepHr~n Gwynn. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

These are books that no one who is interested in Ireland’s 
present struggle for self-government should miss reading. Mr. 
Lynd is an enthusiastic believer in the right of the Irish to 
have their own country and the strong reasons he gives for his 
faith makes “Ireland a Nation” a very convincing volume. In 
two chapters on “ The Historical Thread” the author cogently 
vindicates Erin’s claim to nationhood. In his opinion the Great 
War did as much to turn Irishmen into Sinn Feiners as did the 
Easter Week revolt. For the leading statesmen in the Allied 
countries kept preaching the gospel of nationalism until Ireland, 
like Poland, decided that she too had the right to choose her 
own rulers. In his forcible pages on Carson and Ulster Mr. 
Lynd makes the Irish “ Kaiser” share with the Prussian Kaiser 
the responsibility for the war. As for Ireland’s contribution to 
the victory of the Allies, he pleads for a “ full list of the dead 
and wounded Irish soldiers” that Erin may receive a little 
of the praise for self-sacrifice which is so enthusiastically given 
New Zealand and South Africa, though their toll of dead is far 
less than Ireland’s. The later chapters in Mr. Lynd’s volume are 
critical appreciations of such authors as Mrs. J. R. Green, A. E., 
P. W. Pearse and T. M. Kettle. The growth of the Gaelic 
movement and the development of the Irish theater are also 
described and in his “ Epilogue” the author sums up in these 
words the conclusion. to which his study of the Irish question 
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has led him: “ The greatest service England can do to Ireland 
is to evacuate it.” 

Captain Gwynn explains in the preface to his highly inter- 
esting account of “John Redmond’s Last Years” that though 
he had Mrs. Redmond’s leave to undertake the task and though 
her son had given him access to the “late leader’s papers for 
the period beginning with the war,” nevertheless “for the book 
and the opinions expressed in it,” the author alone is responsible. 
Since the war ended, Sinn Fein has of course made a triumphant 
march through three-fourths of Ireland, but Captain Gwynn 
seems to be a Redmondite still and a firm believer in his departed 
chief’s policy. The thoughtful reader of the volume will con- 
clude, however, that what really “ broke the heart of John Red- 
mond” was British duplicity rather than Irish “disloyalty.” The 
“one bright spot” in the general gloom that Earl Grey found 
Ireland to be at the beginning of the war, soon faded from John 
Redmond’s vision. His whole-hearted offer of Catholic Ireland’s 
loyalty to the Allied cause proved in the event unwelcome to the 
British Government. By a series of malignant blunders with 
which the world is now familiar and which the author describes 
once more in detail, England succeeded in completely alienating 
the sympathies of Ireland, in discouraging recruiting, and in 
making the people feel that their great leader had betrayed 
them. It is a tragic story. Time and again Mr. Redmond tried 
in vain to make the British Government realize how disastrous 
would be the results of its Irish policy and at the very end of 
his life with a pathetic faith in England’s sincerity he took a 
prominent part in the deliberations of the so-called National 
Convention in which Sinn Feinism, then and now the convic- 
tion of most Irishmen, was not represented. It is Captain 
Gwynn’s opinion that “freedom and prosperity” will finally 
come to a united Ireland because of the “action which John 
Redmond took in August, 1914,” but few of his thoughtful read- 
ers in this country or in Ireland are likely to agree with him. 


W. D. 





Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. Fascicule 
XV, Modernisme-Musique Religieuse. Sous la Direction de A. 


pAtts. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. X, Picts-Sacra- 


ments. Edited by James Hastincs. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
The “Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique” 


maintains in its fifteenth installment, the same high standard of 
scholarship that has made it one of the most useful and valuable 
of modern apologetical works. The writers of the articles, or 
more properly of the treatises on the various subjects, for the 
length, thoroughness and completeness of the more important 
studies make the dictionary a collection of books bound together 
rather than a series of mere articles, have been chosen with a 
view to securing acknowledged experts in their particular lines; 
the point of view throughout is strictly in accord with the avowed 
purpose of the work, namely, to provide an accurate exposition 
and a satisfactory answer to the most recent and most serious 
attacks on the foundations and tenets of the Faith. The treat- 
ment is clear, orderly, never superficial, generally profound, pain- 
staking in original research, wide in outlook, rich in biblio- 
graphy, and set off by modern typographical methods. The 
discussion by the Abbé Lebreton of the famous encyclical 
“ Pascendi,” and of the theology of Modernism is especially 
noteworthy, and even more so is the exhaustive study of the 
many ramifications of higher criticism as applied to the books 
of Moses and Josue by the Abbé Touzard. The “ Dictionnaire 
Apologétique” cannot be too highly recommended to those en- 
gaged or interested in the profounder study and defense of the 
Faith. 

Of an altogether different character is the “ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics,” which, under the editorship of James 
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Hastings, has reached its tenth volume. To a pronounced degree 
its interest is ethnological and historical, being concerned with 
a description of religious beliefs and practices rather than with 
a critical appreciation of them; a very large portion—to some it 
will seem too much—of the space is assigned to primitive tribes, 
modern sects are treated from their respective points of view. 
The outlook is almost exclusively Protestant, strongly tinctured 
with rationalism. 5, a 





Women of ’Ninety-eight. By Mrs. THomas CONCANNON, 
M. A. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co. 

Mrs. Concannon has done for Ireland what recent French 
writers have done for France. She has put the credit for sacri- 
fice where it belongs. In her carefully written volume the author 
has unfolded the hidden chapter of Ireland’s strength in the 
darkest days of a very black history. The seed of liberty and 
the joy of sacrifice are found in the power of a nation’s woman- 
hood. Not only with their tears did the women of the Gael 
sprinkle the “red furrows of a tragic seed-time. In many a 
forgotten grave from Antrim to Wexford lies the dust of the 
women who died victims of the brutality of the yeomanry and 
the military, let loose on the country to goad its manhood into 
a rising.” Mothers, sisters and sweethearts were the inspiration 
of the men who were not afraid to give their all in an unequal 
struggle against tyranny and oppression. Self-determination as 
a God-given right was discovered and vindicated not by state- 
documents but by suffering and blood in the tragic days of 
’Ninety-eight. The important part played by the fearless 
womanhood of the country is a story whose interest is pertinent 
today when woman’s self-realization is featured as a twentieth- 
century discovery. The womanhood of Ireland at the end of 
the eighteenth century was the power behind Ireland’s man- 
hood, and when the chapter of suffering and sacrifice was closed, 
it was due to the women of Ireland that the memory of a great 
national struggle was kept fresh in the hearts of the young. In- 
deed the material for the history of ’Ninety-eight is available 
today simply because the women of Ireland saved the records 


that chronicle the rising. 
a4. = 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons’ spring announcements include: “ Ab- 
botscourt” a novel by John Ayscough; ‘“ The Credentials of 
Christianity” by Martin J. Scott; “The Way of Youth,” a 
book for young men by Father Alexander, O.F.M.; “ Upon 
God’s Holy Hills” by C. C. Martindale; “ Mountains of Help” 
by Sister Marie St. S. Ellerker, O.S.D.; “Living Temples,” a 
book of meditation for boys, by Bede Jarrett, O.P.; and “ The 
Art of Interesting: Its Theory and Practice,” by Francis P. 
Donnelly. “ Daisy Ashford: Her Book” a hitherto unpublished 
volume of tales by the author of “The Young Visiters” is an- 
nounced in England. Miss Viola Meynell has brought out a 
book of poems. “The Cistercians in Yorkshire” by J. S. 
Fletcher, “The Parish Gilds of Medieval England” by H. F. 
Westlake and “ The Officium and Miracula of Richard Rolie of 
Hampole” are volumes recently published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge which are of special interest 
to Catholics. The Encyclopedia Press will soon publish “ The 
History of the Knights of Columbus” by Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan and Mr. John B. Kennedy, and the Extension Press, Dr. 
Thomas F. Coakley’s “Spiritism, the Modern Satanism.” Ad- 
mirers of Joseph Conrad will be interested to learn that “ The 
Rescue,” a romance of the Eastern Archipelago, is the title of 
his coming novel. Holt will publish in April a new book of 
poems by Francis Carlin called “The Cairn of Stars” and 
“inscribed to the National Guardian Angel of the Gael, from 
whose wings the Poets gather unworldly music; by whose 
sword each generation has been knighted; and whose breath 
is on the ancient fire of Faith.” 
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“Human Nature in Business” (Putnam), by Fred C. Kelly, 
is one of the most amusing books published for many a moon, 
and there may be people, psychologists and such, who will find 
much useful information in it. It will tell you, for instance, 
why some parts of Twenty-third street, New York, now look 
like the deserted village, and why rents in Fountain Square, Cin- 
cinnati, are not what they used to be; why department stores 
are hindered by a morning, and helped by an afternoon rain, 
and why scrubbing-brushes sell very well in Pennsylvania, but 
not at all in iower Manhattan. You may also be interested in 
knowing that both in Hicksville, Vermont, and New York, N. Y., 
the traffic on the shady side of the street is exactly twenty-four 
per cent larger than on the sunny side, that more candy is sold 
at three in the afternoon than at any other hovr, and that the 
number of employees in a certain St. Louis hardware manu- 
factory is largely dependent on the spring rain-fall in England. 
“ Mystics All” (Herder, $1.60) is the title of a collection of 
clever short-stories which Enid M. Dennis tells interestingly 
about conversions to the Faith and about the rewards of Cath- 
olics’ trusting piety. The book’s price, even these days, is too high. 
——The latest of the “Sunny Books” (P. F. Volland, Chicago), 
is “Billy Bunny’s Fortune” by Elizabeth Gordon, admirably 
illustrated in colors by Maginel Wright Enright. It is a story 
for very small children about a rabbit who left the ancestral 
hutch in quest of adventures and soon had so many that he was 
glad to get home again. 





“The third of the classical injunctions to the after-dinner 
speaker, ‘Get up, get on, get down,’ is neglected in this country,” 
avers Arthur Everett Shipley, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, in the diary he kept of his travels in the United States 
during the fall of 1918. He came to visit American educational 
institutions and records in a witty and readable volume called 
“The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor” (Putnam), the adventures 
he had. The visitor saw many of the larger colleges and univer- 
sities east of the Mississippi, and thus records his impressions of 
a Jesuit seat of learning: 


This morning we visited Boston College, a Jesuit college 
that grants degrees. As usual the buildings are placed on a 
hill commanding beautiful views of river, lake, mountain and 
city, the outline of the last-named tempered by distance. 
All this we saw from a roof-garden. On descending in the 
elevator I noticed with envy that it was fitted with a 
mechanism, which, if Mr. Edison could but fit it on all 
politicians, orators and after-dinner speakers, would save 
an immense amount of time and enable us to get on with the 
war. The mechanism enables the lift to record: “This 
elevator automatically closes itself within 30 seconds.” The 
chapel, and indeed all the buildings were stately, well-pro- 
portioned and satisfying to the eye. The inside decorations 
were exceptionally beautiful, and some of the more artistic 
and restful were the work of one of the Fathers. 


The volume ends with a good chapter on “University Educa- 
tion in the United States.” 





“La Conversion” (Beauchesne, 2 fr. 35), by Joseph Huby, is 
a collection of essays that have appeared in Etudes and deals 
with the various ways by which heretics and infidels are led to 
the Faith, and fallen-away Catholics are brought back to it. It 
takes their own statements, and, premising justly that all such 
statements must be deficient, shows from them, nevertheless, 
how all things are possible with God, and His ways with the 
soul are marked out by no absolute bounds. Thus we find in the 
case of Mme. Mink-Jullien, the practices of Spiritism tended 
to direct her from the darkest irreligion to the Church. The 
author very rightly rejects the idea that in what is antecedent 
to the first act of faith the soul is left in general to its own 
power. Another matter worth noticing is found in the account 
given of his conversion by Théodore Ratisbonne, brother of the 
more famous Alphonse. “A strange thing,” he says, “I already 
believed in Jesus Christ, and yet I could not make up my mind 
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to invoke Him. . . I dared not pray. I feared to offend 
the God of Abraham in invoking the God of Christians.” “We 
worship the same God,” say complaisant Catholics, who associate 
themselves with Israelites in prayer at some public function, 
suppressing the Trinity and the Incarnation to please their hear- 
ers. The Ratisbonnes were thoroughly imbued with the Jewish 
mind according to which the God of Abraham is distinct from, 
and antagonistic to the God of Christians. 





The March Catholic World offers its readers a varied and 
interesting table of contents. L. E. Bellanti, S.J., has a good 
Lenten paper on “The Atonement in St. Paul,” Henry A. 
Lappin reviews “Three Irish Novels,” Francis T. J. Burns 
asks and answers the query, “Is There a Catholic Theory of 
Criminology?” Joseph J. Reilly writes about Fitz-James 
O’Brien, a clever Irish short-story writer who lived in New 
York about 1860, Father Aveling describes the war’s “ Petering 
Out” and Carl Holliday reviews the history of “St. Patrick’s 
Folk in America.” He calls the college that was founded on 
Manhattan Island in 1683 an “Irish” one. But the two Jesuit 
Fathers who started it were Englishmen. The poetry in the 
number is unusually good: Mary J. O’Brien’s “ The Holy Tree,” 
Harry Lee’s “To the Supreme,” Charles J. Powers’ “A Prayer 
Upon the Sea” and “Friends” by James J. Daly, S.J., the first 
three stanzas of which run: 

Let me not whimper under blows 
Of adverse circumstance, 


Nor let me meet whatever foes 
There be with poisoned lance. 


Nor let me buffet ruthless fates 
With sullen moods of scorn, 

Nor wish when pain breaks down my gates 
That I was never born. 


My life has been a wild surprise 
Of kindnesses unsought, 

Taking from gracious hands and eyes 
Much better than it brought. 





The first issue of the Gregorianum, a new quarterly, conducted 
by the Professors of the Pontifical Gregorian University of 
Rome, in collaboration with other Jesuits, has just appeared. It 
is devoted to theological and philosophical discussion, of a pro- 
found and scientific character, and has as its twofold purpose 
to elucidate the doctrines of the Church and to give a faithful 
interpretation of scholasticism. The distinguishing mark of the 
new magazine is to be its effort to develop and clarify Catholic 
truth under the guidance of the principles laid down by Su. 
Thomas. The general tenor of the articles will be theoretical 
and speculative rather than positive and historical. The 
languages at present used are those employed in the classrooms 
of the Gregorian: Latin and Italian. A glance at its table of 
contents gives a good idea of what the new review will be like, 
for it can be assumed that in its first number the Gregorianum 
takes particular pains to sound: the keynote for the future. 
Cardinal Billot, a former professor at the University, begins 
a study of God, first, final and exemplary cause of the universe. 
Father Vermeersch, who has succeeded Father Bucceroni in the 
classroom, starts a good treatise on lying and its relations to 
the complexities of modern society. Father Ottavio Marchetti, 
who last year opened a new course on ascetical and mystical 
theology, treats of the idea of Christian perfection according 
to St. Thomas. Other articles are one on the Council of Vienne 
and its definition about the soul, another on the relations be- 
tween metaphysics and experience in cosmology, and lastly a 
painstaking study of consciousness. Other departments in the 
review are Notes and Discussions, Book Reviews and Scientific 
Notices. We are promised in future numbers also a bibliography 
of theological articles and books that have appeared. AMERICA 
cordially welcomes the new quarterly. 
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EDUCATION 


“What's the Use of Latin?” 

HAT is the protesting query put more often nowadays, per- 

haps, than ever before by high-school boys and girls who 
are forced to learn their declensions or to construe Caesar 
when they would prefer to be studying what would have, in their 
opinion, a more direct bearing on the solution of the “ H. C. L.” 
problem. “I can conjugate emere, to buy,” one might say, “I 
know how to compare magnus, great; pretium, meaning price, I 
have learned, is a neuter of the second. But I don’t see how all 
this knowledge of Latin is going to help me get a bigger salary 
when I graduate. What good is Latin, any way?” To answer 
most effectively the utilitarian arguments against the study of 
Latin urged by high-school students, Miss Frances Ellis Sabin, 
a Wisconsin teacher, prepared, some seven years ago, a series 
of charts which present the case for the usefulness of the Latin 
language in a very striking manner. When brought together in 
a book bearing the title “ The Relations of Latin to Practical 
Life, Concrete Illustrations in the Form of an Exhibit,” 
(Published by the Author, Madison, Wis.), the charts received 
so warm a welcome that they went through five editions and Miss 
Sabin has recently brought out a new and revised edition of the 
work that gives the teacher of the classics an armory of argu- 
ments with which to repel the attacks of Latin’s enemies. 


THE DEMONSTRATED PROPOSITIONS 

T HE author’s first chart is meant to show “ How Latin helps 

us to see the real meaning of some of our English words.” 
Carbuncle, for example, is derived from carbo, a live coal, secre- 
tary from secretarius, a keeper of secrets; and trivial from 
tres viae, crossroads, hence, commonplace. Another chart shows 
how the advertisers of “Atlas cement,” “ Midas liquid polish,” 
etc., assume in the buying public a knowledge of classical myths 
which comes from the study of Latin and Greek. A third chart 
demonstrates that the familiarity with Latin makes mathematics 
easier to learn, so numerous are the terms of classic origin used in 
that science, and in the following pages of the book Miss Sabin 
proves the following propositions: 

(1) Latin makes the English language more intelligible. 

(2) Latin and Greek are of supreme value to the mastery 

of literary English. (3) Latin is the foundation of French, 

Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and Rumanian. (4) Latin 

affords excellent mental training. (5) Latin and Greek 

are essential to an intimate knowledge of art and decorative 

designs in general. (6) Latin and Greek words form a 

large part of the terminology of science. (7) Latin con- 

tributes more or less directly to success in the professions. 

(8) Latin gives a deeper insight into that great civilization 

from which our own has inherited so largely. 

When it is recalled that nearly two-thirds of the terms in the 
dictionary and about one-half the words we employ in our every- 
day speech are of Latin origin, the advantage of knowing that 
language seems obvious. Moreover, familiarity with the Latin 
root-words of our tongue often makes the pupil’s recourse to the 
dictionary unnecessary. It is a common experience, too, that 
a knowledge of Latin improves our English spelling. The boy 
who has learned that the name of the “ Midland Sea,” for ex- 
ample, comes from medius and terra will not write Mediterranean 
with only one r. And to those who have read the classics such 
familiar terms as August, volcano, martial, etc., bring up pic- 
tures which the scorners of Latin, of course, miss. 


MASTERING LITERARY ENGLISH 


NE of the strongest arguments for the usefulness of Latin 

is the increased enjoyment that a knowledge of that tongue 
gives the reader of our literary masterpieces. The reason why so 
many people nowadays find the English classics “ hard and dry” 
reading is largely because of their ignorance of the language, 
literature, history and mythology of Greece and Rome. Almost 
every great poem, nearly all the renowned prose-passages written 
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by eminent English and American authors are replete with 
references and allusions to the ancient classics but they are of 
course quite lost on those whose “ blind spot” regarding literary 
beauties is sadly evidenced by their little Latin and less Greek. 
Naturally they “do not like” the poetry they cannot understand, 
so they avoid reading it. Then the evening paper, the cheap 
magazine and the best-selling novel provide them with the only 
intellectual food, so called, that they can assimilate. Meanwhile, 
however, what a noble realm of wisdom, goodness and beauty is 
closed to them! For nearly every great English writer from King 
Alfred to Lord Tennyson, as Professor S. P. Sherman observes, 
“has been schooled in the Latin language, has known well some 
of the masterpieces and, consciously or not, willingly or not, has 
written under the influence, sometimes indistinct, sometimes 


overmastering, of the Latin models.” 
far W ELL, I never cared for English literature anyway,” a 
self-satisfied youth may answer, “so I shan’t miss Latin 
much. Besides I am ‘going in for’ the sciences and the 
Romance languages.” “ But aren’t you aware,” his teacher could 
well ask, “that all the sciences are fairly reeking with Latin 
terminology and that about ninety per cent of the words you will 
meet in Spanish, French, Italian and Portuguese are those which 
a well-read Latinist ought to be able to understand without a 
dictionary? Are you going to be a doctor? Why, you cannot 
even sneeze unless you use fifty-five pairs of muscles with Greek 
or Latin names; most of the diseases you will undertake to cure 
are named from classical roots, you can’t write a prescription 
without using numerous Latin abbreviations; and the chemistry 
you will have to know before you can get your medical diploma 
is so full of Latin terminology that Professor Bauer, the re- 
nowned Vienna chemist, used to say: ‘Give me a student who 
has been taught his Latin grammar and I will answer for his 
chemistry.’ As for biology, reading its text-books forcibly recalls 
to the classical student his early lessons in word-formation, so 
many are the terms that zoologists, botanists, etc., take almost 
directly from the Latin, and many a word used by physicists 
defines itself to the student of Latin.” 

It is obvious what the study of Latin does for those who mean 
to be priests or lawyers. No young man can make his theological 
course without it, and an aspirant to the bench who is not well 
grounded in Latin is under a heavy handicap. For the official 
language of the old Roman Empire is the official language of 
the Universal Church and the important place the Latin tongue 
holds in legal forms and processes may be inferred merely from 
reading about a day’s doings in the courts, where writs of capias, 
sub-poena, fieri facias, etc., are mentioned repeatedly. 


LATIN AND THE PROFESSIONS 


“But Wuat's Latin’s ‘ PRACTICAL’ VALUE?” 
OW will it help me in business?” the young anti-classi- 

cist may urge. The object of true education, his patient 
teacher would perhaps answer, is to form rather than inform the 
mind, to lead out and develop a person’s inherent abilities rather 
than to fill his brains with a mass of unrelated facts and 
phenomena. The experience of long centuries has taught the 
world that the study of Latin is the best instrument for train- 
ing the intellect. As the attainment of “success in life” as the 
phrase runs, depends chiefly on a man’s mental breadth and keen- 
ness, time has proved that learning how to translate the Roman 
classics is an admirable training in clear and critical thinking. 
The boy who is now taught how to parse and construe his 
Caesar properly, is no doubt receiving the best of preparations for 
gaining honor, fame and fortune in years to come. 

But is the only education that deserves to be called “ practical ” 
that which enables men to get rich? The most “practical” 
kind of education is that which really teaches a man how to live, 
which fits him not only for earning his living but also for en- 
joying life to the full. Ability to make money, after all, is but 
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one of the “ practical tests,” and that a low one, of “ success in 
life.” For everything that makes life really worth living: friend- 
ship, leve and loyalty, sterling honesty and unstained honor, 
appreciation of the beautiful and reverence for holiness, indeed 
all that is of enduring value in this world, cannot be bought in the 
marketplace. Without question any attainment that will make 
its acquirer enjoy in a fuller measure such “ good things of life” 
as the foregoing is a highly disirable one. But the history of 
Christian civilization proves that there exists no fitter instrument 
for enriching the mind, refining the taste and elevating the feeling 
than that wonderful old book, scorned now by so many “ prac- 
tical” moderns, the Latin grammar. For it is the master-key 
that unlocks the mysteries of countless English vocables; makes 
intelligible the terminology of science and philosophy, reveals 
thousands of hidden beauties in the world’s literary master- 
pieces and lets God’s Church speak to her children of today in the 
hallowed accents the Martyrs heard in the Catacombs. 
Wa ter Dwicar, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Bread and the Circus 

| apeener wane the most difficult of the many problems which 

confront the managers of homes for delinquent and depend- 
ent children, is the development of initiative and proper self- 
reliance. None know better than the men and women who con- 
secrate their lives to this work, that the problem is not solved 
by caring for the child’s physical and mental needs; yet year 
by year, they are forced to “graduate” young people whose 
chances of success are but slight. It is, very probably, a diffi- 
culty that cannot be solved in all cases. The best of institutions 
is but a poor substitute for a home, and the child bereft of its 
natural protectors, never knowing the normal development of a 
real home, necessarily goes through life with a handicap. A 
mother can give a world of love and care, and yet at the same 
time, teach self-reliance. An institution can give love and care, 
but it cannot supply that personal touch of the mother, which 
encourages where it restrains, and corrects because it cherishes. 
The wonder is that the child from the institution succeeds at 
all; not that some of them fail. 


TYRANNICAL PATERNALISM 


EN and women, says the ancient truism, are but children 

of a larger growth. Like children we tire easily, and most 
of us were born lazy. We prefer to let well enough alone, and 
the chance of transfering a duty to the next neighbor is rarely 
neglected. Viewed in the light of our quoted truism, the in- 
adequacy and actual menace of much present-day social legisla- 
tion, become fairly apparent. It is easy enough to lay down 
in theoretical terms the proposition that the State has the right 
and the duty to interfere, even in what are usually deemed 
private matters, if a major proportion of the population have 
evinced their unfitness to manage them properly; easy too, is 
the statement of the thesis that it is likewise the duty of the 
State to protect the citizen in those circumstances in which he 
cannot well protect himself. But the tendency today is to exag- 
gerate the need of State protection and State interference, and to 
invoke the power of the State to control and regulate concerns 
which should be left to the individual. Whatever may have been 
truly said against the old-fashioned “orphan asylum,” a truer 
criticism of its modern successor is not that it treats the children 
harshly, but with a mistaken kindness. In government likewise, 
the trend which took its departure from tyranny now approaches 
a pernicious paternalism. Parents are now encouraged to look 
to the State for aid which should be supplied by their own 
exertions, and, apparently, are content that the whole training 
of their children be left to strangers. Schools are expected to 
furnish free books, free baths, free lunches, free transportation, 
free nursing and free medical service. Nor is this the end. 
Every teacher knows how widespread is the fallacy among par- 
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ents that once the child is sent to school, nothing more need 
be done for him, beyond interfering, occasionally, with the 
teacher’s plans for the child’s welfare. Even the child’s amuse- 
ments are prescribed, and he can never feel the joy of the Argo- 
nauts as he explores the hidden sources of some wayside brook, 
either because there is no brook, or because such exploration is 
not set down as desirable in Syllabus XI, series 8, part 6. 


Is Our GovERNMENT A FAILURE? 


6 gee: under the guise of legislation, municipal, State, and 
Federal, much of which will only extend the evil which it 
seeks to check, we are all taking our places in the State’s great 
orphan asylum. We go to bed, and we rise, and we brush our 
teeth, and we sit down to table, arranged according to the pre- 
scriptions of the Eighteenth Amendment, and we set out for work, 
all at the sound of the municipal, the State or the Federal bell; 
and when the National Education Association succeeds in forc- 
ing its views upon the country through the enactment of the 
Smith-Towner bill, we shall begin the period in which we 
must also think according to Federal mandate. One need be 
little more than a casual student of history and of current 
events to note and regret the supplanting of the old American 
spirit of self-reliance by a cowardly spirit of reliance upon the 
secular power. Today, with a few exceptions, cities seek to 
place their burdens upon the State, and the States forgetting 
their dignity as commonwealths, sovereign within their own 
spheres, even petition the Federal Government for the enact- 
ment of measures which degrade them below the level of de- 
pendent provinces. So far has this tendency made its way, that 
serious students of jurisprudence now rightly question whether 
the plan of government framed by the makers of the Federal 
Constitution, has not been proved a failure. 

At the formation of the Constitution, the States were independ- 
ent, self-governing political bodies, and it was assumed that 
through an educated and virtuous body of citizens, they would 
be forever maintained in this condition. Fully aware as they 
were of the weakness of the Confederation and the need of a 
vigorous central Government, the framers of the Constitution 
were by no means minded to create a central autocracy. Prob- 
ably they never dreamed that laws enacting what citizens might 
and might not drink would ever be forced by Congress upon 
reluctant States, or that two-thirds of the States might deprive 
the remaining third of the fundamental right of defining the 
qualifications of electors. Had this unhappy vision forced itself 
upon the notice of the ratifying States, it is certain that the Con- 
stitution would never have been adopted. It was never intended 
that it should be possible to destroy the reserved powers of any 
State by means of the machinery provided in the Fifth Article. 
Yet so far have we departed from that political philosophy that 
today the Tenth Amendment means very little to many citizens 
as well as to many courts. 


THE New AMENDMENTS AND THE SMITH-ITOWNER 


HE Eighteenth Amendment, properly interpreted, is a con- 

fession that the respective States are so corruptly admin- 
istered that they cannot check the evils incident to the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors. The proposed Nineteenth Amendment is a 
confession that the States are no longer competent to define 
the qualifications of electors. The Smith-Towner bill is a 
confession that people of the several States do not know how 
to educate their children. Therefore the Federal Government 
must solve the liquor problem by suppressing the manufacture 
and sale of liquors even in those States which properly deny 
the Constitutional power of the Federal Government in this 
point; the Federal Government must force those States which 
believe that the highest interests both of women and of the 
community are conserved by limiting the electorate, to give the 
vote to women; and by the plain terms of the Smith-Towner 
bill the Federal Government proposes, in defiance both of 
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the patent fact of its own incompetency and the equally patent 
fact that all warrant thereto was explicitly refused by the 
framers of the Constitution, to invade the States, and in very 
practical effect, to decide what courses of study and discipline are 
to be adopted by the citizens of States once free and independ- 
ent. The Eighteenth Amendment destroys a personal right, the 
Nineteenth proposes to destroy the sovereign right of a State, 
and the Smith-Towner bill annuls the right of citizens to con- 
trol the schools established in and under State jurisdiction. 


The problem of personal liberty is much larger than this 
question of whether or not a man may have his glass. There 
is a tendency today to place the State above the individual 
in order of importance, and to override the individual in 
favor of the government. The logical end of such a move- 
ment is autocracy, an extreme centralization of which a king 
is the exemplar. If we are not watchful, the United States 
will cease to be a government of, for and by the people, and 
become a government by and for the machinery of State and 
the officials who are elected to do the will of their constitu- 


ents. In reality, the people have all the power. But 
the people seldom have a word to say. (New York Globe, 
March 1, 1920.) 


The editor of the Globe cannot be accused of any prejudice 
against the Eighteenth Amendment; nevertheless, even his eyes 
are gradually opening to the fact that this newest Amendment 
is anything but a palladium of liberty. 


THe MENACE OF THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


T is a happy omen, but one on which too much reliance should 

not be placed, that editors all over the country are awakening 
to the dangerous intrusion of the Federal Government upon the 
rights of individuals and of the States. Thus the School Board 
Journal for February, protests against the establishment of ward 
politics in the schools through the Smith-Towner bill, and holds 
that if created at all, the proposed Department should have ad- 
visory powers only. “To the Evening Post,” writes the editor 
of that Louisville journal, “the arguments against Federal sub- 
sidies are convincing,” and the editors of the Indianapolis Star, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch take 
the same position. The editor of this last publication aptly quotes 
the declaration of Thomas Jefferson, made in 1806, that an 
amendment to the Constitution would be necessary to empower 
the United States to enter the field of education by establishing 
a national university. After criticizing the so-called “ Ameri- 
canization bill” fathered by Senator Kenyon, as the first step 
“to the institution of a full Federal educational system,” he 
continues : 

It is now seriously proposed, in the Smith-Towner bill, 
to create a Department of Education, which shall take over 
the entire educational interests of the country, to the exclu- 
sion of the States, and to conduct them from Washing- 
Oh « « 

However lagging the State school system may be in some 
of the States, no greater calamity could befall this country 
than to have a Federal system substituted. It is nec- 
essary in great emergencies that the Government should be 
empowered to conscript our bodies and our wealth, but never 
should it be permitted the power to control or interfere 
with the free development of our minds. 

It is this. process of increasing the Federal powers little by 
little, under pleas of utility and necessity, which account for 
their present alarming magnitude, and which, if persisted in, 
will render ours the most obnoxious bureaucratic Govern- 
ment on earth. (Post-Dispatch, January 30, 1919.) 

In fact, if this paternalizing process continues, we shall soon 
be forced to hold up Turkey and ancient Russia as models of free 


and liberal governments. 


REBIRTH OF INDIVIDUALISM 
FREE governments are maintained in their integrity by the 
willing allegiance of intelligent citizens. Bureaucracies 
maintain their insecure hold by debauching the people through 
panem et circenses, food and amusement, bread and the circus. 
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Cities, States, and the Federal Government today unite in provid- 
ing free food, free medical service, and free amusement for sol- 
dier and sailor and citizen and child. Yet 

We did not organize the Federal Government, to make it 
the re and the overlord of individuals and of the States. 

There must be a rebirth of that splendid individualism 
and personal independence that has made this nation the 
glory of the world. The idea of this present growing and 
tyrannous bureaucracy is that it alone shall provide for the 
needs and welfare of the people. That is the idea of all 
despots and bureaucrats. The people are not capable of gov- 
erning themselves. Hence paternalism is necessary. 

The Federal Government is to look after our roads and 
bridges, our schools, our health, and our persons, our lives 
and our property, and soon these centralizationists and bu- 
reaucrats will tell us what we shall wear and what we shall 
eat. Already the Federal Government tells us what we shall 
not drink, and may soon legislate for, or regulate, our appe- 
tites. May we not expect this paternalism to extend to the 
homes of the people, and the Federal Government displace 
the authority of the father over his family and the home 
life? Bureaucracy is so insinuating that the internal affairs 
of the States are rapidly coming under its control, and the 
Federal official may soon destroy home authority and paren- 
tal responsibility. (Congressional Record, February 18, 
page 3251.) 

No one who has seriously studied the trend of events in this 
country during the last ten years, and especially since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, will find in these earnest words spoken by 
Senator King on the floor of Congress, even a trace of exaggera- 
tion. Through bread and the circus, lavishly supplied by a cor- 
rupt government, a great people fell. It is as true in the life of 
a people as it is in the life of the spirit that man does not live 
by bread alone. Are we approaching the day in which we are 
content to receive the bread and circus of false social legislation 
for the high ideals of government once worshiped in this country? 

Paut L. BLakeELy, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The New York Catholic 
Charities Survey 
N ATIONAL attention has been concentrated upon the Cath- 
olic Charities Diocesan Survey instituted by Archbishop 
Hayes of New York, and embracing in its minute investiga- 
tion all the charitable activities of his vast archdiocese. The 
well-known expert, Dr. John A. Lapp, of Chicago, was placed 
in charge, aided by a committee of twenty priests and laymen. 
The large extent of Catholic activities, the great multiplicity of 
specialized works, and their endless ramifications had become 
such that no one was able to grasp all their complications and 
developments. To centralize and coordinate them in an effective 
way, to prevent over-lapping and bring timely help where it was 
most needed, to avoid multiplication of the same works and neg- 
lect of others equally or perhaps even more urgent, was im- 
peratively needed. The purpose of the survey was not merely 
critical but constructive, and the most cordial cooperation was 
given by all agencies in the field. Its activities fell under six main 
divisions: hospitals, child-care, relief, delinquency, recreation 
and county activities. Each of these divisions operated under a 
chief responsible to the directors of the entire survey, and was 
in turn concerned with endless specializations within its own 
field. Such is the complication of modern charity work in our 
large American cities and their outlying territories. Of the 
general attitude towards the survey itself we are told: 
Everyone seemed to realize the importance of the objects 
in view, and there has been a splendid subordination of in- 
dividual view to a common purpose. It seemed to be the 
universal desire to have our Catholic charitable and social 
activities get together for mutual help and instruction. Many 
who have labored for years in this special part of the Lord’s 
vineyard look forward with hope to the formulation of some 
plan which will help to bring together different agencies 
working in similar fields, which will smooth out certain con- 
flicts that have arisen in years gone by, and which will point 
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the way to the building up of new agencies to safeguard 

Catholic interests and to help many needy Catholics who are 

at present unable to obtain aid. 

The divisional reports and the final general report of the di- 
rectors have now been submitted to Archbishop Hayes and the 
results are eagerly awaited. Never before has such a thorough- 
going statement of Catholic work been drawn up as the present. 





Death of Prominent 
Catholic Editor 
HE death of John J. O’Shea, one of the oldest and best- 
known Catholic editors of the United States, occurred dur- 
ing the past week. Although seventy-nine years of age he was 
still in charge of the Philadelphia Standard and Times, which 
for many years has maintained its uniformly high standard of 
excellence. He had assumed the editorship of this paper in 
1897 and held this position continuously to the time of his death. 
But his newspaper experiences began at a far earlier date. Born 
in Cork, Ireland, 1841, he first engaged himself as reporter to the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal. From 1871 to 1883 he occupied the 
position of editorial writer for this paper, editing during this 
period the Weekly Freeman and the Dublin Evening Telegraph. 
Between 1883 and 1893 we find him on the editorial staff of 
United Ireland. During the latter year he entered the magazine 
field and assumed the acting editorship of the Catholic World. 
This post he held for four years, editing at the same time the 
Young Catholic. About this period also he was engaged as as- 
sociate editor of the American Catholic Quarterly Review. It 
was finally in 1897 that he assumed charge of the Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times. He was incidentally employed at various times 
by English and American papers as war correspondent in China 
and Japan. In the former country he became the founder of 
the Shanghai China Gazette, which later was owned and edited 
by his elder son. Both his sons entered upon a journalistic 
career in China. In addition to these labors Mr. O’Shea found 
time to collaborate with Mgr. Bernard O'Reilly in his “ Life of 
Pope Leo XIII” and at the request of Archbishop Ryan wrote 
his work, “The Two Archbishops Kenrick.” Numerous essays, 
biographies, serials and short-stories furthermore flowed from 
his pen. Full of days and labors, he has rounded out a life of 
constant activity devoted entirely to the interests of Christ and 
of His Church. Another shining star has been set in our galaxy 
of noble lay apostles. 





Wonders of K. C. 
Enterprise 

N EWS from the K. of C. always casts a ray of sunlight into 
the editorial sanctum. Just now their reconstruction ac- 
tivities for the last twelve months have been summed up. It was 
a year ago, February 15, 1919, that they entered upon this phase 
of their work. The end of their labors in the camps found 
them with a balance of approximately $7,000,000 of their war- 
fund left, although everything had been given free by them, and 
there were no revenues of any kind in the shape of fees for 
goods or services. During the year that followed a system of 
employment bureaus was operated by almost 1,000 secretaries, 
in conjunction with the Order’s 2,000 councils. As a result 
300,000 former service men were placed in civilian employment 
at a cost of substantially less than $1.00 per placement. The 
vocational training of the Knights was initiated in the camps, 
where 45,000 men had been enrolled in the K. C. schools when 
the order for withdrawal came. The entire equipment was 
turned over gratis to the military authorities and the prospect 
for civilianized vocational schools was next considered. The 
initial experiment was made with a fund of $50,000 privately 
contributed by the Knights themselves. Today there are fifty 
K. C. schools in operation with 165,000 pupils. The new estab- 
lishments are growing at the rate of three a week. Male and 
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female students are continuously enrolling in ever’ larger num- 
bers. The most popular course is auto-mechanics with 55,000 
pupils. The final assignment of the service scholarships has 
also been made, and they now number 510 with an approximate 
cost of $510,000 per year. No slight accomplishments these! 





Now for a State 
Religion 

HE following significant letter to Reedy’s Mirror, by Elmer 

Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., suggests a possibility that may for 

many seem no less visionary and remote than did the Prohibi- 

tion Amendment a decade of years ago. It will be well for every 

Catholic to read it carefully and form his conclusions in the light 
of recent experiences. 

You will remember that, about three months ago, I wrote 
your valued paper a note advocating a constitutional amend- 
ment creating a State religion and requiring a religious test 
of officers under that Government. 

Since that time, and only last week, religious organizations 
in Chicago passed a resolution requesting the framers of the 
new Constitution of the State of Illinois to insert a clause in 
that instrument requiring that the Bible be read in the public 


schools. 
This may raise the question of what Bible should be read— 


the Protestant or the Catholic—but that is a mere detail. 

The movement is in the right direction and should succeed. 

I predict that it will not be more than fifty years before my 
suggestion to amend the Federal Constitution in establishing 
a State religion will be carried out. ; 

This republic, to endure, must be a moral republic. It can 
only be so through compelling the citizens to be religious. 
We have presumedly been made a sober nation through en- 

forced national Prohibition, and it will be quite in conformity 
next to make of us also a moral nation—since Prohibition ap- 
parently does not suffice for this purpose—through an enforced 


State religion. 





Prohibition in 
New York 


HE New York correspondent of the San Francisco Town 
Talk, after observing some of the effects of Prohibition in 
the metropolis, wrote to his paper: 


There is no liquor sold and yet it is bought somewhere; 
the wise rich have found a way to get it, while the sliort- 
sighted poor must retire full of thirst and impotent defiance. 
There are illicit rum-sellers in plenty, but the revenue offi- 
cials are wary, and the bootlegger must know to whom he 
sells. Prohibition is not prevention. This is no idle 
aphorism but a self-evident truth. Technically it closes the 
saloons, but many of them still furnish liquor to trusted 
friends; it succeeds in securing coming bankruptcy to many 
clubs where members might pass pleasant hours with the 
high-ball or cocktail, but it does not prevent those members 
from drinking to their heart’s content and their physical 
destruction in their own homes. Several stories have come 
to hand of the departure of groups of convivials for cities 
outside of the forbidden land where there is neither Pro- 
hibition nor restriction. The last steamer to Cuba was said 
to have carried fully a hundred New Yorkers, ostensibly to 
attend the races, but as a matter of fact to spend their al- 
lotted time in orgies unbridled and unquestioned. It is de- 
clared too that every train proceeding toward Montreal or 
Quebec carries similar groups, whose only motive is unre- 
stricted intoxication. Many instances are known of the pro- 
tests of anxious wives against the continuance of Prohibi- 
tion, on the ground that their husbands, who have never 
been drunk before in all their lives, are now nearly always 
so, because they have friends who keep open house and are 
lavish in their hospitality. What’s the use? Prohibition is 
all wrong as at present applied. It denies the poor any drink 
at all and forces the rich into further intemperance. It is 
said to have reduced crime, but on the other hand, it is cre- 
ating hundreds of thousands of criminals every day. 


In the correspondent’s opinion, while a wise restriction in 
the use of alcohol was needed, “absolute Prohibition will sooner 
or later prove to have been a social curse.” 








